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Another Pedagogical Cult. 


A new pedagogical organization has just 
been launched to be known as the Society 
of Educational Research. It proposes to 
investigate various phases of teaching and 
supervision and to measure them “hy the 
results obtained,’ whatever that may 
mean. Dr. J. M. Rice, famous as the au- 
thor of the Forum articles on supervision, 
and later of a spelling book, is the leader 
of the movement, and is seconded by Os- 
sian Lang of the School Journal, in which 
the society is announced in a leading edi- 
torial. 

The promotion of a cult as a means of 
marketing the writings of the promotérs 
is a fine advertising scheme; but whether 
it can be made profitable a second time 
in the educational field is problematical. 
De Garmo, the MeMurrays, Van Liew and 


a few congenial coadjutors worked this 
vein a few years ago with consummate skill 
born of Yankee shrewdness and Western 
bluff. With the grave and serious aspect 
of philosophers they organized a “Herbart 
Society” with a yearly membership fee; 
the members were entitled to the printed 
reports, which turned out to be pedagogi- 
cal treatises written by the promoters. 
Much free advertisement was thus secured. 
through the educational journals, and it 
soon became quite the fashion among @ 
certain class of pedagogs to belong to the 
society, that is, to be an annual purchaser 
of a certain money’s worth of books writ- 
ten by the leaders of the movement. The 
child-like serenity of the leaders must have 
been broken occasionally by sly winks 
when they met one another or when each 
looked at himself in the mirror. But the 
plan worked well as a commercial scheme. 

The membership in this new cult costs 
three dollars a year, but each member will 
get the publications of the society “free.” 


A Catechism for School Board Membe rs.* 

Are you married? : 

Does your family contain other members 
than yourself, your wife and a canary bird? 

Do you have children of school age? 

Do they attend the public schools? 

Do you consider the interests of the children 
paramount to those of the tax-payers? 

Are your soul and your vote your own to the 
extent that you cannot justly be called any 
person’s “Man Friday”? 

Can you say with a clear conscience that you 
are working for the public good and not “work- 
ing a graft’? 

Most intelligent people will admit that 
the ability to answer the foregoing ques- 
tions in the affirmative would be a reason- 
able test in deciding who are qualified te 
serve acceptably on a school board, but if 


this test were applied to the Milwaukee 


*Readers outside of Milwaukee may skip this 
one. 
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Board of School Directors there would not 
be enough left to make a quorum. 

We submit that where school directors 
are chosen by popular vote tests like the 
above are much more likely to be applied 
than where the school board is the creature 
of another board which in turn is the 
creature of a public officer who is con- 
trolled by influences hostile to the public 
schools. 

President Jones, of Ypsilanti, Mich., in 
an able paper read before the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. at 
Cincinnati last month gave it as his opin- 
ion that the ideal school board in a large 
city is a small body—five members— 
chosen hy general vote. Mr. Jones was for- 
merly superintendent of schools in Indian- 
apolis, and later in Cleveland. On the 
way to or from this meeting many super- 
intendents stopped off at Indianapolis to 
visit schools. On the same journey a good- 
ly number of them passed through or near 
Milwaukee. Did they stop off to visit 
schools? If not, why not? “As is the 
achool board so are the schools,” and we 
have a “good” school board, for the mem- 
bers themselves say so and their friends 
reiterate the statement with great ve- 
femence. In fact, as Hamlet’s mother 
said, they “protest too much.” 





‘smr. Orville Brewer, Bigot.” 

“On account of religious prejudice we 
have found great difficulty in placing mem- 
bers of the Catholic church. We are not 
able to give satisfaction to candidates of 
this church, and therefore have determined 
that hereafter we will not include them in 
our membership. We regret this very much 
as some of the very best teachers are Cath- 
olic.” 

Mr. Orville Brewer, manager of the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Bureau, Auditori- 
um building, Chicago, treats us to this 
notice in his circulars. The business of 
this agency is to get positions for teachers. 
Like several other agencies in his line, he 
seems to make it a point to inquire the 
religion of the applicant. The law and 
the spirit of the public school system do 
not require this; in fact, the question of 
creed, at least theoretically, is not to be 
raised. 
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Where school officials raise this ques- 
constitution and are false to the theory of 
tion, they are viclating the spirit of the 
the common schools. An upright teach- 
ers’ agency will take the position that in 
its business dealings it will not cater to 
religious prejudice, Mr. Orville Brewer 
not only caters to what he himself recog- 
nizes as “religious prejudice,” but he sub- 
mits to it. 

He virtually hangs out a sign over his 
business with the words, “No Catholic 
Need Apply.” hat is substantially the 
meaning of his announcement. He real- 
izes that Catholics make good teachers, 
and he says so; but fine words won’t but- 
ter any parsnips. 

As Mr. Orville Brewer has the sign 
“No Catholics Need Apply” over his place 
of business, we take this method of in- 
forming school efficials who are Catholics, 
in all parts of the West, of Mr. Orville 
Prewer’s method of doing business. If 
they want to apply to him for teachers, 
they may do so. But why not let the A. 
P. A. attend to the matter? Mr. Brew- 
ers agency is conducted on true A. P. A. 
principles—The Cathelice Citizen. 

Mr. Brewer’s determination as an- 
nounced is both foolish and reprehensible, 
and since he proposes to boycott Catholics, 
it is quite reasonable to expect that they 
should retaliate in the way suggested 
above. But the Catholic Citizen shows 


abnormal sensitiveness when it complains, 


of teachers’ agencies for making inquiry 
as to the candidate’s church preference. 
If its editor had ever been a school super- 
intendent or principal or a president of a 
normal school he would understand that 
the inquiry concerning this and several 
other matters pertaining to candidates 
does not originate in any prejudice. To 
illustrate this, take a few actual cases: 
One of the most successful normal school 
presidents in the West was organizing a 
faculty in a region where different na- 
tionalities were foundinthe field in which 
the school would exert its influence. He 
wrote us asking for a candidate with cer- 
tain qualifications, and added that other 
things being coual he preferred one of 
Scandinavian birth or descent. We found 













































for him the teacher he wanted, but in do- 
ing so we had to ask questions which a 
thin-skinned critic might easily have con- 
strued to mean that we were “catering” to 
the “nativistic’ prejudice against certain 
nationalities. Had the expressed prefer- 
ence of that normal school president been 
made public, probably some super-sensi- 
tive editor following the Donnybrook fair 
plan of “whin iver ye see a head, hit,” 
would have said that virtually nailed over 
the normal school door were the words, 
“No Dutch nor Trish need apply.” And 
yet that president was very wise as the se- 
quel proved, and he was as far as possible 
from narrow prejudice of any kind. The 
fact was the Irish and the German na- 
tionalities were already well represented 
in his faculty. 

Ye frequently get requests from em- 
ploying officers specifically requesting the 
record of some well qualified teacher and 
stating that other things equal they pre- 
fer a Catholic. And such requests do not 
always come from Catholics. Only a few 
weeks ago a request came from a super- 
intendent for a lady to take a position at 
a salary of $1,000 a year. After naming 
the scholastic qualifications required, he 
added “she must be a Catholic.” That 
superintendent is a Methodist; he is also 
a discreet and able manager. The lady 
who had resigned was a Catholic, and in 
order to maintain what was regarded by 
his board as a fair ratio between the repre- 
sentatives of the two bodies of religious 
people most likely to be hostile to one an- 
other he made the selection as above noted. 
In view of the many cases like the above 
with which every agency must deal, the 
contention that the agency should not be 
informed of the church preference of its 
candidates is simply childish. 

Take another case: A principal said to 
the writer: “Send me a strong lady to 
teach English. I want one who is not over 
thirty years old, a college graduate, one 
who is good-looking and who dresses in 
good style. Wer church preference will 
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make no difference, except that she must 
not be a Unitarian nor a Congregational- 
ist; I should prefer a Catholic or a Meth- 
odist. Send photograph, and if practica- 
ble arrange a personal interview.” Was 
the principal in making this request or 
the agency in meeting it “catering to a 
prejudice” against old maids, or normal 
school graduates, or homely or plain- 
dressing ladies, or against any sect or 
ereed? On further inquiry we found he 
had the very best of plain, sensible, busi- 
ness reasons for each and every item of 
his requirements. Touching the last one 
he said: “TI am a Unitarian, but as there 
is no Unitarian church in this town, I 
attend the Congregational church; sev- 
eral members of our faculty attend the 
same church.” Would a man of sense 
ask for a more reasonable explanation of 
that principal’s expressed preference? He 
simply recognized the fact that he was 
in charge of public school work, and that 
in order to avoid any sectarian bias in ad- 
ministering it he must know the candi- 
date’s church affiliation. He was thor- 
oughly unprejudiced toward any sect, 
and was wise enough to avoid even the 
appearance of evil. 

Square pegs and round pegs are equally 
good and useful, each when fitted to a hole 
of its own shape; but the logic of the Citi- 
zen’s contention is, “Any good peg will fit 
any vacant hole, and to inquire about its 
shape is catering to a prejudice.” 

There are parts of this country in which 
an agency would make ridiculous and fatal 
L'unders unless able to report what race 
its candidate belongs to. Would a school 
hoard or an agency be catering to race 
prejudice if it should take the precaution 
to know whether a teacher recommended 
for a particular school were white or 
black? There are other regions where the 
dictates of plain, ordinary business pru- 
dence require that employing officers 
should know whether the candidate is a 
Mormon or a Gentile, and this argues no 
prejudice against either. 
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It is true that “the law and the spirit 
of the public school system do not require” 
an “agency to inquire the religion of the 
applicant,”—-nor the age, nor the sex, nor 
the nationality, nor the condition of 
health, nor whether he has a physical de- 
formity, nor to submit a photograph, etc., 
but to the agency all these items of infor- 
mation are important to a proper and ef- 
fective discharge of its business, and all 
these inquiries are made for business rea- 
sons only. 

The fact is that people who have re- 
ligious convictions that are worth any- 
thing are nct ashamed to announce the 
fact on proper cccasions, and there is no 
more proper occasion than when enrolling 
in a teachers’ agency. “I am a Catholic,” 
“T am an Agnostic,” “I am a Methodist,” 
“T am a Unitarian,” “I belong to the Sal- 
vation Army,” “I am a Presbyterian,” 
“[ am a Mormon,” etc., are declarations 
that no one need be ashamed to make, pro- 
vided always that his convictions are hon- 
est and sincere. A religion of which its 
possessor is ashamed, which will not bear 
the light of publicity, or which is carried 
as a concealed weapon is carried had bet- 
ter be thrown away. But there is no need 
to discuss this subject. When things be- 
come dull in his line the devil starts a re- 
ligious controversy. 

Corson on Eliot. 

Editor Corson of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly is not one of those who stand al- 

ays ready to anplaud anything that a 
great man may utter. He does his own 
thinking, and when properly aroused ex- 
presses himself in terse and pointed Eng- 
lish. President Eliot’s recent utterance in 
favor of suppressing free discussion in ed- 
ucational meetings was lauded by a few 
“educators,” but Brother Corson takes a 
much saner view of the proposition; he 
comments on it as follows: 


It is reported that at a recent session of 
the Massachusett’s Schoolmasters’ Club, 
President Eliot “brought down the house” 
by stating his objections to open debate in 
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educational meetings as follows: “This is 
the opportunity for a crank if one be pres- 
ent, and experience teaches that there is a 
painfully large chance that a crank will be 
present.” This is certainly a new view of 
the question hut sometimes it happens 
that the “crank” is “present” in the per- 
son of the speaker announced on the pro- 
gram, and then the “open debate” fur- 
nishes the only “opportunity” for some 
sane person to reply to his misrepresenta- 
tions and thereby correct the wrong im- 
pressions which have been either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally made. In view 
of some of President Eliot’s recent utter- 
ances relative to the work of the public 
schools, we are not surprised that he is 
opposed to the “open debate.” We are un- 
der the impression that in teachers’ meet- 
ings in Ohio, free discussion will still be 
permitted even if some pet theory of some 
visionary enthusiast, who imagines that 
his expression of opinion should be the 
final word, does receive some hard knocks. 
It is a natural thing, perhaps, to call a per- 
son who holds a different view from one’s 
own a “crank,” but there is very little of 
convincing argument contained in the ac- 
cusation. Let the “open debate” on edu- 
cational questions go on. Perhaps even a 
“crank” can turn on a little light. No one 
knows it all. 


An institute conductor related this 
suggestive bit of experience: One of the 
duties that fell to his lot, when a boy, 
was the churning. As he was about 
starting on a fishing excursion, one time, 
he was quietly informed that it was 
churning day. After many extravagant 
promises of what he would do after his 
return, he was permitted to depart. The 
anticipated sport was seriously marred by 
the thought of what was waiting for him 
at home. On his late return he found 
the churn in the customary place and at 
once began the irksome task. After an 
hour of diligent labor, and with no indi- 
cations of success, he looked up the head 
of the family for advice. The explana- 
tion was simple. The churning had been 
attended to in his absence. 

Are any of your pupils churning but- 
termilk ? 




















he Inotitwte. 


S. Y. Grtitan, ConpucTor. 








Review Exercises in Elementary Grammar.* 
J. N. PATRICK, A. M., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
EXERCISE XII. 

VARIED USE OF WORDS. 


Note.—The fundamental principle of English 
grammar may be stated with little exaggeration 
as being this, that any word may be used as 
any part of speech.—Edwin A. Abbott. 

In the sentence, “Black is a color,” the word 
black is the subject of the sentence, therefore 
it is a noun. In the sentence, “John is a black 
boy,” the word black limits a noun, therefore 
it is an adjective. In the sentence “Black my 
shoes,” the word black expresses action, there- 
fore it is a verb. Almost any part of speech 
may be used as a verb. Thus, man is a verb 
in the sentence, “Man the boat.” Up, usually 
a proposition, is a verb in the sentence, “Up 
with the flag.” While, usually an adverb, is a 
verb in the sentence, “While away the time.” 


The following brief survey of the words 
most widely used as two or more parts of 
speech shows that use decides classifica- 
tion: 

All. All may be (1) a noun; as, He 
lost all. (2) an adjective; as, All men are 
moral. (3) an adverb; as, His cheeks 
were all pale. 

As. As may be (1) a relative pro- 
noun; as, Such as I have, give I unto 
thee. (2) a conjunctive adverb of time; 
as, I arrived as he was taking his leave. 
(3) a conjuctive adverb of manner; as, 
Speak as you think, (4) an adverb of de- 
gree; as, You are as old as I am. (5) a 
preposition; as, His place as a thinker is 
difficult to fix. (6) part of a phrase; as, 
As to that matter, he was silent. 

Both. Both may be (1) an adjective; 
as, Both methods are good. (2) a corre- 
lative conjunction; as, He is both virtu- 
ous and wise. 

But. But may be (1) a conjunction; 
as, He is not sick, but faint. (2) a pre- 
position; as, They gave all but one. (3) 
an adverb; as, If they kill us, we shall but 
die. (4) a relative pronoun; as, There 
is no sailor, but is superstitious. This 


* Copyrighted. 
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means there is not a sailor who is not su- 
perstitious. 

Considering. Considering may be (1) a 
articiple; as, Loudon carefully considering 
the offer decided to accept it. (2) a prep- 
osition; as, Considering the difficulties, 
the journey was quickly made. (3) a 
gerund; as, His time was occupied with 
considering the affairs of state. 

No. No may be (1) a limiting adjec- 
tive; as, He had no more money. (2) an 
adverb; as, He is three no longer. (3) 
an independent adverb; as, No, I will nev- 
er consent. 

Only. Only may be an adjective; as, 
The only lesson heard was reading. (2) 
an adverb; as, I wrote only to amuse my- 
self. (3) a conjunctive; as, it is the right 
kind, only it is too small. 

So. So may be (1) an adverb of man- 
ner; as, (1) Do it so. The air is so clear. 
(2) a subordinate conjunction; as, So he 
can gain his point, he does not care. (3) 
a substitute for an expression; as, I am in 
earnest, but he is more so=in earnest. 

That. That may be (1) a relative pro- 
noun; as, The man that I met was the 
teacher. (2) an adjective pronoun; as, 
That is what I mean. (3) an adjective; 
as, That book belongs to me. (4) a sub- 
stantive conjunction; as, I knew that he 
would soon retire. (5) a conjunction of 
purpose ; as, He died that we might live. 

What. What may be a (1) relative 
pronoun; as, It is what (that which) I 
wanted. (2) an interrogative pronoun; 
as, What (things) do you want? (3) an 
interrogative adjective; as, What excuse 
does she make? (4) an interjection; as, 
What! Have you come at last ? 

Which. Which may be a (1) relative 
pronoun; as, The horse which I rode. (2) 
an interrogative pronoun; as, Which did 
you take? (3) an interrogative adjec- 
tive; as, Which horse did you buy? 

Yet. Yet may be (1) an adverb; as, 
The deed was made yet darker by his pro- 
fession of friendship. (2) a co-ordinate 
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conjunction; as, “Yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these. 

As. As denotes a comparison of equal- 
ity ; as, John is as old as William (is old). 
The first as modifies old, hence it is an 
adverb. The second as introduces a sub- 
ordinate clause, hence it is a conjunction. 

So—As denotes a comparison of .ine- 
quality; as, John is not so old as William 
(is old). In this sentence so modifies the 
adjective old, hence it is an adverb. As 
introduces a subordinate clause, hence it 
is a conjunction. 

Certain phrases or combinations become 
idiomatic and practically inseparable. 
Their meaning and force are lost in try- 
ing to separate or analyze them. To study 
and accept these idiomatic forms are far 
more useful than to try to adjust every 
word to its proper class and rule of con- 
struction. Even classical scholars and 
technical grammarians do not always 
agree upon the classification and construc- 
tion of peculiar and idiomatic expressions. 
The difference in opinion in regard to the 
case of a noun is often of small moment, 
but it is very important that the use of 
the word or expression should be clearly 
understood. The difference between twee- 
dle dum and tweedle dee is not a vital one. 

The following are the most important 
combinations : 

(1) A noun with a verb; as, The Steak 
eats well. The sentence reads well. In 
each of the foregoing sentences the verb is 
used passively. In a similar way we have 
the progressive form; as, The house is 
building. Potatoes are selling high. 

(2) A double object, a noun and an 
adjective; as, Lay the head low. Drink 
the cup dry. Bake the bread brown. Plow 
the furrow deep. In the foregoing it is 
clear that the adjective is an attributive 
object. 

(3) An adjective with a verb; as, He 
walks lame. He came late. Here the ad- 
jectives clearly belong to the subjects, but 
modify the verbs. 
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(4) A preposition with a verb; as, He 
should act up to the contract. I want to 
go over with him. If taken alone the prep- 
osition is an adverb; if joined to the verb 
as part of the verb-term, no attempt should 
be made to parse it by itself. 

(5) A preposition with a preposition, a 
preposition phrase, not a prepositional 
phrase ; as, He went over and over the les- 
son. By and by he will do better. We 
looked through and through the book. 
These are inseparable adverbial phrases; 
they are units and cannot be analyzed. 

(6) A preposition with an adjective; 
as, In vain he tried to solves the problem. 
At first,I believed he would win the prize. 
At least he deserves our thanks. The fore- 
going are inseparable adverbial phrases. 

(7) Two or more prepositions without 
a conjunction; as, He came out into the 
yard. He went up to within a foot of the 
stove. Regard the first preposition as an 
adverb. Occasionally both preposition 
must be regarded as adverbs; as, The rules 
must be lived up to. The whole subject 
was gone over with. These adverbs must 
be regarded as units. There is no law of 
language that forbids closing a sentence 
with to or with. 

(8) Two or more conjunctions, an in- 
separable conjunction phrase; as, “Now 
when these things were first ordained, the 
priests went always into the first taber- 
nacle.” “Nor yet that he should offer him- 
self often.” 


NoTe.—Rules of syntax only report what is 
regarded as good English. Incorrect forms of 
expression are dislodged only by using correct 


forms. Thinking is the only cure for faulty 
English. 


See Lesson on Faulty Diction in the author’s 
Lessons in Grammar, 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Who. Who with its possessive whose is 
both singular and plural. It refers usually 
to living beings, sometimes to things; as, 
The city whose towers he saw in the dis- 
tance is St. Louis. 

What. What as a relative is equivalent 
to that which; as, What I saw I shall not 
tell you—that which T saw I shall not tell. 
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Which. Which refers only to things. It 
is not inflected. 

That. That refers to either persons or 
things. It is a general relative, and is not 
inflected. It is usually restrictive, limit- 
ing the meaning of its antecedent in much 
the same manner as an adjective would; 
as, He that I loved is dead. The clause 
introduced by that limits or restricts the 
antecedent he. Restrictive clauses are not 
set off by commas. 

As. As when it follows such is a rela- 
tive pronoun; as, Such as I have, give I 
unto thee. I love such as (those who) 
love me. 

The antecedent of a relative pronoun is 
the word, phrase, or clause for which the 
pronoun stands, It is the leading term of 
relation, the relative clause being the sub- 
sequent term. The antecedent may be a 
phrase or a sentence; as, he did not come, 
which I greatly regret. His life extends 
from the richest to the poorest, which in- 
cludes all. 


Note.—Relative pronouns have both a sub- 
stantive and a connective value at the same 
time, 


A Remarkable River. 

The St. Lawrence is the only river in 
the world that never has any floods. The 
reason is not hard to find by one who 
has learned to study maps intelligently; 
it is two-fold: First, the river is fed 
from a group of lakes, which form by far 
the largest reservoir of fresh water in the 
world; the surface of this reservoir being 
so great the rains of summer, the melting 
of the snow in the spring and the droughts 
of summer and autumn vary its level but 
slightly. Second, the land area drained 
into this vast reservoir is comparatively 
small, in some places, notably along the 
south shore of Lakes Erie and Superior 
and the west shore of Lake Michigan, 
the water-parting is within from six to 
fifty miles of the shore. On account of 
these causes the variation in the hight 
of the St. Lawrence produced by drought, 
rain or melting snow is only about a foot. 
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Sometimes, however, its flow is affected 
more than this by wind and ice. 

Draw a line around the head waters of 
all the tributaries of the St. Lawrence, 
and another around those of the Missis- 
sippi, and observe how these basins com- 
pare in size and shape. Which has the 
greater depth of rainfall? Which of these 
rivers discharges the greater amount of 
water? If an inch of rain should fall 
on Lake Michigan and the same amount 
on an equal area of Illinois, in which case 
would the greater amount of the water be 
discharged into the ocean? Is it possible 
that a smaller amount of rain (and snow) 
may fall in the St. Lawrence basin than 
in the Mississippi and yet the St. Law- 
rence discharge more water into the ocean ? 


An Imaginary Convention. 

The following from Midland Schools 
puts in a striking manner the two chief 
drawbacks which prevent teaching from 
hecoming a life occupation for strong men. 
Towa is not peculiar in this; other states 
will make a similar showing: 

There are sever hundred sixty-three 
town principals and city superintendents 
in Iowa. If all of these teachers were 
gathered into one auditorium, and you 
should say to them, “All who have held 
their present positions for twenty-five 
years may arise,” only one lone man would 
respond. Continue the division of the 
house, “All who have held their present 
positions for twenty years may arise.” 
Again only one man arises. “Those who 
have held their present positions for fif- 
teen years arise.” And three men join 
the two already on the floor. “Ten years,” 
and only nineteen others respond. “Five 
years.” Just half a hundred rise at this 
order. Seventy-four out of the 763 are 
now on the floor, all the rest have changed 
their positions within five years. 

Try them again. “How many of those 
still seated went to a new position last 
Sepiember?” ‘'I'wo hundred ninety-eight 
arise in answer to this question. “Those 
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who are serving their second year in the 
same positien may row arise.” One hun- 
dred sixty-five respond. “Those serving 
their third year may arise.” One hun- 
dred seven arise at this request. 

Now question this imaginary gathering 
as te the salaries they receive. 

“How many of those present receive as 
much as $2,500 a year? 
responds. 


Only one man 
“How many receive “$3,000 ?” 
There is no response. “How many receive 
$2,500 a year?” Two men join the one 
on the floor. When the $2,400 class is 
ealled for, two others arise, and two more 
on the call for those who receive $2,000 
a year. 

“How many receive $1,500 a year?” 
Twenty-nine get up at this call. “How 
many receive as high as $1,000 a year?” 
There is much commotion, and 142 more 
are on their feet. Count all that are 
standing and you will find that 178 of the 
principals and superintendents receive 
$1,000 a year or over. The other 589 can 
write their annual] income with three fig- 
ures. 

Now when all are seated ask these prin- 
eipals and superintendents why so many 
men are leaving the profession of teach- 
ing. They answer in concert: “Because 
of the short term of office and the the 
small income.” 

Conventicn adjourned sin die. 


Some weeks ago Supt. John Morris, of 
the Covington schools, walked into a 
schoolroom and wrote on the blackboard 
the sentence: “My name is John,” turned 
to the class and asked for the gender of 
the word John. All who answered, includ- 
ing the teacher, said masculine gender. 
“You’re wrong,” said Mr. Morris. Out of 
this grew a discussion, the extent of which 
was never equalled in Covington schools 
before. Many leading educators were writ- 
ten to by teachers, and forty-one answers 
received, the majority of which agree with 
Supt. Morris that John in the sentence is 
neuter gender.—Exchange. 
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The Military Tract. 
PRIN, S, H. TREGO, CLAYTON, ILL. 


Persons interested in the history and 
geography of Illinois frequently ask the 
signification of the term “Military Tract” 
as applied to that position of the state 
lying between the Mississippi and the Illi- 
nois rivers. 

During the war of 1812 Congress passed 
an act appropriating two million acres of 
the public lands in Michigan to be given 
as bounty lands to the soldiers of that 
war. In 1816 this act was repealed and 
in its place an act was passed giving 
1,500,000 acres to be located north of the 
Illinois river and between it and the Mis- 
sissippi. A part of Illinois was being sur- 
veyed at the time. 

The fourth principal meridian used by 
those who surveyed the Northwest Terri- 
tory, starts at the mouth of the Illinois 
river and runs north. The surveyors who 
laid out the “Military Tract” measured 
north on this meridian one hundred and 
sixty miles, and from this point ran a 
line east and west between the two rivers. 
This is about the north line of Stark 
County and cuts through Mercer and 
Henry. The peninsula south of this line 
and between the two rivers constituted 
the military tract. 

Fach soldier was given 160 acres, to be 
drawn by lot, but if his quarter section 
did not prove valuable or satisfactory he 
could draw again. In practice each sol- 
dier was allowed to choose his land, but 
could not transfer his claim until after 
the land was patented to him. 

About three-fifths of the quarter sec- 
tions in the Military Tract were really 
thus drawn and appropriated as military 
bounties. The remainder was disposed of 
later in the same manner as other public 
lands. 

The disposition of so much of this fine 
tract for military purposes greatly re- 
tarded its settlement. Hardly any of it 
was ever occupied by the soldiers. It was 
away out among the Indians and wild 






























animals, where they did not wish to live. 
Most of them eared little for their claims 
and sold out for anything they could get. 
One would take a suit of clothes, one sold 
out for a hat. 

If the tax was not paid on a claim for 
two years it was sold by the state and a 
tax title was given to the purchaser. Thou- 
sands of quarter sections were thus dis- 
posed of. Peaceable possession for a cer- 
tain time by a “squatter” also constituted 
a valid title. 

When the West became settled and the 
land began to he worth looking after the 
confusion of titles may be imagined. When 
the purchaser of the soldier’s warrant 
came to hunt up his claim he found it 
occupied and claimed by a squatter and 
also owned by some one else under a tax 
title. It was a rich field for land sharks. 
Land companies in Quincy and elsewhere 
hought up thousands of claims and held 
them for higher prices. A deluge of liti- 
gation followed. An eminent authority 
estimates that three-fourths of the land 
in the “Military Tract” has been the sub- 
ject of litigation. 

The titles and claimants for each tract 
numbered anywhere from one to five. Sol- 
diers’ patents, deeds from soldiers, tax 
titles and peacable possession constituted 
the claims. It is to this litigation that 
the “Military Tract?’ owes much of its 
interest and its prominence in Illinois 
history. It was the school in which were 
developed men whose talents were after- 
ward claimed by the nation and recog- 
nized by the world. Abraham Lincoln, 
Stephen A. Douglas, 0. H. Browning of 
Buchanan’s Cabinet, Gen. Singleton, sent 
by Lincoln to Richmond to dissuade the 
South from continuing the war, Williams, 
who refused a seat on the Supreme bench 
of the United States, and a dozen others 
who afterward became governors of states, 
United States Senators or Supreme 
Judges developed their powers in this 
arena. It is doubtful whether there is an- 
other section the size of this anywhere 
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that has had so much land litigation or 
has produced so many eminent lawyers 
and public men. 

There were few law books in those days, 
few authorities and few precedents. Suc- 
cess depended upon intellect and readi- 
ness rather than upon education. The 
lawyers were not learned, but nerved by 
necessity and skilled by contest their in- 
tellects became subtle and sharpened, and 
their future achievements demonstrated 
what keen, pliant, incisive resource was 
attained by such careers. 

Until 1831, all that tract was in the 
same judicial district with Chicago. But 
there was so much litigation there that in 
1331 the “Military Tract” was made a 
separate judicial district. The judge and 
tie lawyers went together on horseback 
from county to county and held court at 
the different county seats. At night they 
all put up at the same tavern, and usually 
all occupied the same room, with half a 
dozen beds in it, and acted like a lot of 
school hoys. 

Stories of the cavalcades in which Lin- 
coln, Douglas, Browning, or others of na- 
tional reputation figure are among the 
most common reminiscences of every old 
setiler in the “Military Tract.” 


Football and Insanity. 

During the year 1902, two men in Amer- 
ica were killed in prize-fights: and, in the 
season of three months just passed, twen- 
ty-one men have been killed playing foot- 
ball. Fifteen of these died from broken 
necks or broken backs. How many men 
have been ruptured and permanently in- 
jured in various other ways no man can 
say. I know, says Elbert Hubbard, in the 
March Cosmopolitan, that two young men 
with whom J am personally acquainted are 
now in lunatic asylums as a result of foot- 
ball, and their ravings are the cries and 
signals of the game. If you still think 
that football is a manly sport, you might 
interview the parents of these young men. 
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Washington or Ananias? 

Did your school celebrate Washington’s 
birthday ? Possibly you may have observed 
Lincoln’s birthday, too. As you look back 
over the performances do you see any- 
thing in them likely to make the pupils 
better? Did you tell about Washington’s 
miraculous, charmed life, which made him 
immune to bullets and Indian arrows? 
Or the myths about Lincoln pulling a 
pig out of a mud-hole (the place where 
a pig most delights to be) or about his 
making a trip to Brooklyn to get Beecher 
to pray for the success of the Northern 
army, or his emancipation proclamation 
coming as the result of a sort of deal, 
compact or vow which he made with the 
Almighty to the effect that the proclama- 
tion was issued in settlement of a claim 
for divine assistance in the battle of Antie- 
tam? (A study of the effect of the re- 
verses around Richmond, and of the dates 
of the proclamation and the battle of An- 
tietam with reference to the fall elections 
would suggest a theory more in harmony 
with the real Lincoln as a historical char- 
acter.) 

It is a striking illustration of the irony 
of fate that “Truthful George” and “Hon- 
est Abe” as their characters and actions 
are “studied” in many schools have be- 
come the most effective promoters of the 
society of Ananias. The vice of propaga- 
ting falsehood in the guise of alleged bi- 
ographical incidents ascribed to historical 
characters is forcibly set forth by William 
A. Mowry in the Popular Educator. In 
criticising a writer who contended that 
the truth or falsity of these myths is a 
matter of indifference, Mr. Mowry says: 

The reader is told that “it really does 
not matter at all whether Horace Greeley 
did or did not”—do this or that, told in 
the story books, or “whether Peter Cart- 
wright did or did not do thus or so. Allu- 
sion is made to the story of “Washington 
and his little hatchet,” and the query is 
asked: “What if the name of Washington 
does suggest to the small pupil nothing 
but a little boy, a hacked tree, and an 
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angry father—all of which, somehow, fin- 
ally made him the Father of his Coun- 
try?” But, suppose the teacher has at- 
tempted to instruct the children that it 
is right to tell the truth and wrong to tell 
a lie, and has illustrated the moral lesson 
with this thoroughly apocryphal story of 
Washington. A few years later the boy 
learns that this story is a myth. Will he 
not be tempted to discount the moral les- 
son which so (to his mind) depended upon 
the story? I should agree with the hu- 
morist that “It is better not to know so 
many things than to know so many things 
that are not so.” If history is to be taught, 
let it be histery. If legends, stories, fairy 
tales, myths, let them be known as such 
and never suffer them to masquerade as 
facts of the past, so far as is possible to 
distinguish between truth and myth. 

Take this story of the hatchet and the 
cherry tree. It should be known to all 
teachers of history that the legend de- 
pends solely on the statement of Mason 
I.. Weems. ‘There is nowhere any corrob- 
orative evidence. In his “Life of Wash- 
ington” he says of himself, “Formerly 
tector of Mount Vernon Parish.” There 
never was a “Mount Vernon Parish,” but 
this is a point of no consequence in the 
mind of Mr. Weems. There was a church 
near Mount Vernon called “Pohick 
Church.” <Allibone in his famous “Dic- 
tionary of Authors” says Weems “some- 
times officiated” at this church. Whether 
he was ever settled “Rector” appears to 
be a matter of some doubt. Johnson’s 
Cyclopaedia says of his books: “The 
charge of want of veracity is brought 
against all of Weems’ writings, for it is 
probable he would have accounted it excus- 
able to tell any good story to the credit 
of his heroes.” Bishop Meade in his “Old 
Churekes and Old Families of Virginia,” 
says of Weems’ “Temperance Tracts:” 
“They would be most admirable in their 
effects but for the fact that you know not 
what to believe of the narrative.” An 
article in “Blackwood’s Magazine” says 
that he was the “author of a Washington’s 
life—not one word of which we believe. 
It is full of ridiculous exaggerations.” 
Allibone says of him as a biographer: “He 
has never been esteemed the most vera- 
cious.” 

Weems became, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, a hook agent, travel- 
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ing through the Southern states for May- 
hew Carey, the Philadelphia publisher, 
and it is said of him “he was remarkably 
successful with his books in his saddle 
bags, equally ready for the stump, a fair, 
or a pulpit.” He was a violin player, and 
one would hardly go astray in calling him 
a buffoon and a mountebank. He would 
call at the rectory on Saturday, stay with 
the clergyman, preach on Sunday, get 
introduced to the people, and then, during 
the next week sell his books. After acting 
as agent for Carey some years he found 
that he had to pay so much for his books 
that he began to consider whether he 
could not make a greater profit if he wrote 
his own hooks and got them printed. He 
wrote the lives of Washington, Franklin, 
yeneral Marion and William Penn. As 
literature these books rank very low and 
no one ever suspects that the anecdotes 
which abound in all of them are to be 
believed at all, as veritable history. 

tev. James Beattie, D. D., a distin- 
guished clergyman of Scotland, tells us 
that when his son James. was a lad of five 
or six years he tried to teach him the idea 
of God, the first cause of all things. He 
tells the story in this way: 

In a corner of a little garden, without inform- 
ing any person of the circumstances, I wrote 
in the mould with my finger the three initials 
of his name (J. H. B.), and sowing garden 
cresses in the furrows, covered up the seed and 
smoothed the ground. Ten days later, he came 
running to me, and, with astonishment in his 
countenance told me that his name was growing 
in the ground. I smiled at the report, and 
seemed inclined to disregard it; but he insisted 
upon my going to see what had happened. 
“Yes,” said I, carelessly, on coming to the 
place, “I see it is so; but there is nothing in 
this worth notice: it is mere chance.” And 
I went away. He followed me, and taking hold 
of my coat, said with some earnestness, it 
could not be mere chance; for that somebody 
must have contrived matters so as to pro- 
duce it. 

And so the father proceeded to impress 
upon the mind of the boy the idea of cause 
and effect and of the great first cause— 
God. 

Dr. Beattie died in 1803, three years 
after the death of Washington. His life, 
a powerful biography, written by Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, was published in New York 
and Philadelphia three years later. Then 
came the life of Washington by Mason L. 
Weems and lo! this story is told of him, 
only that the seeds sown were to spell 
“George's entire name in full, in large let- 
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ters.” Weems tells the story after this 
fashion : 

“The old gentleman (he was but forty- 
nine years of age when he died) suspect- 
ing what George would be at, gave him 
his hand, which he seized with great eager- 
ness, and tugging him along through the 
garden, led him point blank to the bed 
wheron was inscribed, in large letters, and 
in all the freshness of newly sprung plants, 
the full name of George Washington. 

“Who did make ity Who did make it 
there ?” 

“Tt grew by chance, I suppose, my son.’ 

“<By chance, Pa! O no! no! it never 
did grow by chance, Pa. Indeed that it 
never did.’ ” 

Aud so they proceeded to discuss the 
question much after the pattern drawn 
by Dr. Beattie. 

But, enough. I have been thus full and 
particular, in giving this account of the 
very unreliable Mason L. Weems, the orig- 
inal author of the hatchet story and vari- 
ous other apocryphal anecdotes of the 
Father of his Country. I must insist that 
all school teachers should exercise at least 
ordinary care in teaching history and not 
be caught putting forth myths—over and 
over proved to be myths—and dubbing 
them the history of our country, or the 
biography of the great characters who 
have made the history of our country. 


Points for Boys to Think About. 

Forty years ago a stable-boy cleaned the 
horses of a prosperous hotel proprietor, 
who drove into Denver for supplies. Now 
that boy is Governor Orman of Colorado, 
and the hotel-keeper, with shattered for- 
tunes, is glad to accept a place as watch- 
man of a capitol corridor, at the hand of 
the former stable-hoy. 

The late President McKinley, when tra- 
veling through the West shortly before his 
death, saw through the car window a bare- 
foot farmer boy. He remarked to his com- 
panions that that was the kind of a boy he 
had been. The party included the cabinet, 
three governors of states and four United 
States senators ; yet every one of them con- 
fessed that he had been just as humble and 
just as rustic in his early days.—The Tele- 
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Reflections of a School Principal. 
R. L, BARTON, EMERSON SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 
A thousand children, twenty-five teach- 
ers, thre? janitors and several thousand 


parents and other relatives; a large 
schoolhouse, heating, ventilating and 


cleaning: a course of study to follow and 
proficiency of pupils and teachers to de- 
termine; discipline to maintain, move- 
ments of pupils to regulate. Then there 
are wrongs to right, wounded feelings to 
soothe, family cuarrels to placate. There 
must be promotions made, numbers in 
rooms adjusted, new pupils placed and 
dissatisfied parents appeased. There is al- 
ways something wrong with the teacher 
when Johnny was not put into the next 
room. Being advanced in grade and 
quarter is nothing; it is rooms that count. 
Then there are reports to make and sup- 
plies to order and sell, and stock to take 
and money to count, and embezzlement to 
avoid, there is no end to the duties. But 
my boys in the basement are becoming un- 
easy, as they always do when they cannot 
see me, so I must go to them. They are 
good boys, though they like to scream, 
and to settle their differences without re- 
course to the Hague Tribunal. To be with 
them takes time and patience, but it pays. 

Yet the duties of a school principal are 
usually pleasant. ‘There is respect shown 
to this busy person; children meet the 
principal with a happy smile of recogni- 
tion ; parents like him if their children do, 
teachers recognize his importance to their 
success and comfort. Apprentices must 
have some attention; they must be in- 
structed, inspired, encouraged, and criti- 
cised; substitutes must be inspected and 
marked and sent on their way rejoicing, 
with a sealed envelope and thankful that 
the work and its mark are no worse. 

It is a complex undertaking to be prin- 
cipal of a city school, requiring intelli- 
gence, industry, forbearance and all the 
other virtues. The school principal must 
be able to smile, even to laugh on occasion ; 
should be at peace with the world; should 
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be able to shed troubles as a duck does a 
shower; should be candid and honest and 
fair. It would be well also to be slow to 
anger if matters can be fixed that way; 
this point may require some attention, but 
it will pay to give it. The work that is 
going on, humming, roaring, mayhap like 
the mighty sea, is enlivened or depressed 
by the principal’s spiritual condition, late 
hours, mental as well as moral dissipation, 
tone of health, physical as well as mental 
laziness. A few sharp words or abrupt ac- 
tions often put a school on edge. 
There is some office work 
principal cannot forego. 


the 
The things ob- 
served in visits must be noted, showing 
trend or condition of room or teacher, and 
the suggestions to be followed up. A rec- 
ord of the unusual sayings of those he 
contact with enable the 
principal some time to write a book and 
vie with Mark ‘Twain as a humorist. 

But the principal is not an office worker 
chiefly; comparatively little time should 
be spent in that way. 
away above office drudgery, co-operating 
with the teachers to mold the characters 
of the little human blossom that will soon 
bud into manhood and womanhood. The 
office principal is usually a lazy principal. 
However, it is not blameworthy to sit down 
in one’s office. Some of the best work 
done in a school is done in that way. Most 
people think better when they sit, espe- 
cially in a retired corner, removed from 
annoyances. The one that does not give 
serious thought to his work, who has not 
one but several questions evolving in his 
mind at the same time is a poor principal. 

The principal sees and puts the stamp 
of approval on many papers, prepared all 
through the grades. The more of this, the 
more close his touch with the work and the 
progress of teachers and pupils. The 
principal’s approval is a wonderful incen- 
tive to effort. Tests of the work of pupils 
should be submitted as the work is fin- 
ished, rather than at stated times. Objec- 
tions have justly been made to examina- 
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tions; they have been abused, have become 
a fetish, a monthly or term cyclone to the 
nerve tissue of many pupils. But a writ- 
ten test when properly managed is a valu- 
able educational instrument, a mental ex- 
hilaration to both teacher and pupil and 
cannot be dispensed with without loss to 
the work. Formal oral examinations may 
be valuable, but are often haphazard and 
valueless. 

The authority of the teacher should be 
respected, also her right not to be unnec- 
essarily disturbed in the work of instruc- 
tion. The atmosphere of study and work 
it is often best to leave untouched. When 
a teacher is covering every point step by 
step, naturally and sufficiently it is best to 
let her alone and pass on. There are 
many times when it seems little short of 
sacrilege to break in with questions and 
instruction. Even when there are omis- 
sions and errors it may be best to speak 
later. Sometirnes with the teacher’s per- 
mission the principal may take the class, 
usually because there is something definite 
and valuable to be brought out. The 
change may be so conducted as to please 
both teacher and pupils and to put them 
to thinking on a little higher level. 

A principal inspects the work of many 
teachers casually, slightly, briefly, because 
but little attention is needed there. He 
visits others, stays longer, helps oftener, 
suggests more, thus looking after weak 
points. 

The ideal principal does not forget that 
a proper acknowledgment is due to success- 
ful work. All people work better when 
duly appreciated. You cannot tell a 
teacher once she is all right, you approve 
of her work, and quit yourself of that duty 
any more than a husband can satisfy his 
wife by formally announcing once for all 
that he loves her and will let it go at that. 
The principal who knows what to com- 
mend has the situation pretty well in 
hand; such a one can in this way marshal 
the forces of a school, and put every one 
at his best. Fault-finding and scolding 
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rarely do any good; they are bad peda- 
SO8y- 

Teachers’ meetings are invaluable to the 
person who knows how to handle them. It 
is folly to suppose that they are always 
valuable or helpful. In city schools they 
come at a time of day when teachers are 
already weary. When a teacher is worn 
out, the greatest good that can come to her 
and to her work is for her to get rested 
and refreshed. In such cases her mind is 
not in a receptive state, and her disposi- 
tion is warped by the cares of the day. I 
believe in teachers’ meetings when the 
principal has anything worth while for the 
teachers. When he can inspire, instruct 
and harmonize them, unify their work and 
add some power to the school organization 
thereby. The study of apperception, Her- 
bart, or Talks on ‘Teaching and such are 
a vexation to the tired spirit of the faith- 
ful worker. It is a valuable thing to know 
when to stop a teachers’ meeting—the mo- 
ment there is nothing further of import- 
ance to say. 

Putting Things into the Course of Study. . 

To put literature into a course of study 
quite irrespective of the teacher’s personal 
appreciation of literary values—to say 
nothing of accurate discrimination as to 
the facts—is to go at the matter from the 
wrong end. To enact that at a given date 
all the grades of a certain city shall have 
nature study is to invite confusion and dis- 
traction. It would be comic (if it were not 
tragic) to suppose that all that is required 
to make music and drawing a part of the 
course of study is to have the school board 
legislate that a certain amount of the time 
of the pupil, covering a certain prescribed 
ground, shall be given to work with pencil 
and paper and to musical exercises. There 
is no magic by which these things can pass 
over from the ‘printed page of the school 
manual to the child’s consciousness. If 
the teacher has no standard of value in re- 
lation to them, no intimate personal re- 
sponse of feeling to them, no conception of 
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the methods of art which alone bring the 
child to a corresponding intellectual and 
emotional attitude, these studies will re- 
main what precisely they so often are— 
passing recreations, modes of showing off, 
or exercises in technique.—John Dewey. 





Easy Lessons in Science. 


PROF, C, P. SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


GRAVITY---( Continued.) 

A simple force pump for illustrative 
purposes can be easily made as follows: 
Use an Argand chimney as in the lifting 
pump described last month. Make a pis- 
ton which shall fit air tight and contain 





























Fig. 32. 


no valve. Fit the lower end, as for the 
lifting pump, with a cork, tube, and valve, 
passing the tube through the cork a little 
to one side of the center. Bore another 
similar hole through the cork and fit tight- 
ly with a piece of glass tubing about three 
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inches long, and over the outer end of this 
fit tightly a piece of rubber tubing about 
one foot in length connecting the other 
end with a similar piece of glass tubing 
passing through the cork closing the end 
of the tube in this chimney. Over the end 
of the tube in this chimney as in the other 
case, place a rubber valve opening upward. 
Close the upper end of this chimney with 
a tightly fitting cork, through which a 
J-shaped tube extends as shown in fig- 
ure 32. 

By a line of thought similar to that fol- 
lowed with the lifting pump, determine 
the movements of the valves and water as 
the piston moves up and down. This is the 
kind of pump used in fire engines and 
wherever it is necessary to force water to 
a considerable hight. 

Furnish an ordinary wide mouthed bot- 
tle of about one-half pint capacity, with 
a tightly fitting cork. Bend a piece of 
glass tubing about six inches in length so 
as to form nearly a right angle, making 
one arm about twice as long as the other. 
Pass the shorter arm vertically through the 
cork, a little outside of the center, allow- 
ing it to project but a short distance into 
the bottle. Pass a straight tube, about 
eighteen inches long, vertically through 
the cork not quite far enough to reach the 
bottom of the bottle, say four inches. Close 
the end of the long tube by holding it just 
within the flame of the alcohol lamp, keep- 
ing it turning all the time. It would be 
well to practice this with some shorter 
pieces of tubing first. As the glass melts 
the walls will begin to drop in, and if the 
tube is kept turning, the opening will very 
soon be closed, provided the tubing be not 
too large. For this purpose it should not 
have an outside diameter greater than a 
quarter of an inch. The tube being closed 
it should be two-thirds filled with water, 
colored with red ink or some other color- 
ing material, so that it can be clearly seen 
at a distance. Fill the bottle about three 
quarters full of the same colored water, in- 
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vert the tube and place the cork in the 
bottle so that the open end of the long 
tube shall reach below the surface while 
the bent tube shall not. It may be neces- 
sary before im- 
mersing the 
tube in the wa- 


ter to shake it 
gently in order 
to get the air 
space into the 
top of the tube. 
This done, 
firmly press the 
cork into the 
bottle and seal 
perfectly tight 
by pouring 
melted beeswax 
over the cork. 
Remove a por- 
tion of the air 
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Fig. 33. lungs. The wa- 


ter in the long tube will fall and when the 
air is admitted it will again rise. The at- 
mospherie pressure upon the surface of 
the water in the bottle is transmitted by 
the water and becomes upward pressure in 
the tube. It cannot entirely fill the tube, 
as there is air in the top of it. When a 
portion of the air is removed from the bot- 
tle the density of that which remains is 
decreased, and therefore the pressure 
which it exerts upon the water is dimin- 
ished. There will therefore be less upward 
pressure on the water in the tube and the 
column will fall by its own weight (to- 
gether with the tension of the confined air 
in the top of the tube). If we vigorously 
force air through the bent tube the density 
of the air in the bottle will be increased 
and the column will rise a bit. The rea- 
sons for this will be apparent. 
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The variation in the hight of the liquid 
column, therefore, indicates a variation 
in the pressure upon the surface of the 
liquid. This illustrates, in a general way, 
the principle of the barometer; however, 
mercury is used instead of water and there 
is an approximate vacuum in the top of 
the tube. This vacuum is obtained by fill- 
ing a tube, about three feet long, with mer- 
cury, inverting and plunging the open end 
below the surface of mercury in a cup. 
The atmospheric pressure will, under or- 
dinary conditions, support a column of 
mercury not far from thirty inches. It 
will, therefore, fall in the tube until about 
that hight is reached, thus leaving a vacu- 
um above. In practice, however, the mer- 
cury must be heated to drive out any air 
bubbles which may have caught in the mer- 
cury, and even then it is not possible to 
obtain a perfect vacuum. 

Any variation in the atmospheric pres- 
sure will be indicated by a corresponding 
rise or fall of the barometer column. Ifa 
barometer were to be taken up in a bal- 
loon, what change in the mercury column 
would be likely to occur? Why? What 
use of the barometer would seem possible 
from these facts? A sudden rise or fall 
of the barometer column shows a sudden 
change in the density of the air and indi- 
cates a change in the weather. Which will 
be heavier, dense or rare air? Which of 
the two can contain most moisture? Vapor 
of water is lighter than air. Which, there- 
fore, will be heavier, warm, moist air or 
cool dry air? Should we then expect to 
find the barometer higher or lower than 
usual at the time of a storm? How would 
the barometer be likely to stand during a 
cold wave? Can you think of any good 
reasons for using mercury instead of water 
in a barometer? 


It would not be a difficult matter to con- 
struct a simple mercurial barometer using 
a tumbler, in a socket, for the cup and hav- 
ing the tube supported by a graduated 
frame. Observations of the mercury col- 
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umn and the character of the weather for 
each day would furnish an interesting and 
instructive line of work for any one who 
might fell inclined to undertake it. A 
study of the weather maps issued by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau would be found in- 
‘cresting in this connection to those who 
have access to them. 


The Dictionary. 

MARTHA MICHEL MARTIN, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

When one wishes to consult the diction- 
ary, he should not only study the meaning 
of the word sought, hut he should also 
turn to all unfamiliar words set forth in 
the definition. The study of words is very 
interesting, especially that branch which 
gives the derivation. Often the peculiar 
source of a word impresses it on one’s 
mind. When I first looked at the meaning 
of sarcophagus I learned it was derived 
from a Greek word meaning “flesh-eat- 
ing.” Before me instantly arose the pic- 
ture of the buried body being eaten by 
worms; but on reading further this pic- 
ture was effaced, as the word “flesh-eat- 
ing” had reference to the limestone of 
which the Greeks made their coffins, and 
which in a few weeks consumed the flesh 
of the body. 

A half hour’s study of the dictionary 
brought to light the following interesting 
derivations : 

Dido, a shrewd trick. Perhaps so called 
from the trick of Pido, who having bought 
as much land as a hide would cover, is said 
to have cut it into thing strips long 
enough to enclose a spot for a citadel. 

Dunce, one backward in book learning. 
After their great leader, Duns Scotus, the 
schoolmen were often called Dunsmen or 
Duncemen. In the revival of learning 
they were violently opposed to classical 
studies; hence, the name Dunce was ap- 
plied with scorn to an opposer of learning, 
or one slow to learn. 

Euphemism is derived from two Greek 
words meaning “well” and “to speak.” . In 
Rhetoric a Euphemism is a figure in which 


a harsh or indelicate word is softened: 
something disagreeable 
pressed, 

Carnival is derived from two Latin 
words meaning “flesh” and “farewell.” 
During lent the Catholics and Episcopa- 
lians do not eat meat ; the days immediate- 
ly preceding lent are called carnival days, 
and they are spent in feasting and merry- 
making. 


agreeably ex- 


Cemetery is derived from a Greek word 
meaning “a sleeping chamber,” which de- 
rivation is very expressive, as a cemetery 
is a chamber for the sleeping dead. 

As a reference book, the dictionary from 
a comprehensive standpoint is second to 
none. From its pages we learn not only 
the meaning of words, but their spelling, 
pronunciation, origin, grammatical class, 
their synonyms, and the prepositions to be 
used with them. Neither is the study of 
words alone the mission of the dictionary. 
It also gives us a history of our language, 
the pronunciation of words by different au- 
thorities, a lesson in orthography, giving 
words which may be spelled more than one 
way, the noted names in fiction, a geo- 
graphical and biographical dictionary, a 
study in Seriptural, Greek, Latin and com- 
mon English Christian names, a list of 
quotations from other languages and their 
translation into English, and an elucida- 
tion of the abbreviations and contractions 
used in writing and printing. 


There is no place in the modern world 
for the unskilled; no one can hope for 
any genuine success who fails to give him- 
self the most complete special education. 
Good intentions go for nothing, and in- 
dustry is thrown away if one cannot infuse 
a high degree of skill into his work. The 
man of medium skill depends upon fortu- 
nate conditions for success; he cannot 
command it, nor can he keep it. The 
trained man has all the advantages on his 
side; the untrained man invites all the 
tragic possibilities of failure—Hamilton 
W. Mabie. 
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A Lesson in Civics and Geography. 

What are the material and political con- 
ditions that make it proper for Congress 
to admit-a state to the Union? There are 
no limitations to what Congress may do 
in the admission of states; it may admit 
a territory of any size, however small its 
population, or it may keep out a territory 
indefinitely, no matter how large a popu- 
lation it may have. Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma are now seeking admis- 
sion. A few weeks ago the editor of the 
Outlook undertook to set forth reasons 
why New Mexico should not be admitted. 
C. H. Lenathen, of Carlsbad, N. M., re- 
plied in a letter, giving the other side of 
the argument; the letter may be used to 
advantage as a supplementary lesson in 
geography and civics. Mr. McLenathen 
says: 

In your issue of December 13 you make 
some comments on New Mexico which are 
unworthy of the Outlook. I credit you 
with a desire to be just and fair. The man 
who has always lived in Timbuctoo does 
not usually write intelligently about New 
York. You are equally uninformed about 
New Mexico. In referring to the popula- 
tion of the Territory, the statement that 
the “56,000, or less, classed as Americans, 
though in reality they are largely foreign- 
ers of various nationalities,” is not correct. 
More than ninety per cent. of them are na- 
tives of other states, although we have a 
fair representation of English and Ger- 
mans. 

The statement that “all proceedings in 
the courts require the co-operation of an 
tmterpreter,” is untrue. The writer has 
been familiar with the courts of New Mex- 
ico for thirteen years, and while the inter- 
preter ig a court official, there have been 
many terms of court at which his services 
were not needed. During the years above 
mentioned I have never seen a Mexican 
juror who did not understand English. 
The fact that “ballots are printed in Span- 
ish as well as English” means that those 
who do not read English vote intelligently 
in New Mexico, while the foreigners in 
New York City, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and other states having a large non-Eng- 
lish-speaking populaticn cast ballots that 
they eannot read and do net understand. 





The “voting in herds” is not nearly so 
common in this sparsely settled country 
as it is in the cities of the East. The in- 
dependent voter, both American and Mexi- 
can, is much more in evidence here than 
in New York. 

You say that “the occupations of the 
people are agriculture, stock-raising, and 
mining. ‘The two former are dependent 
absolutely on irrigation.” The latter part 
of this statement is flagrantly untrue. Not 
one hundredth part of one per cent. of the 
stock-raising interests of the Territory de- 
pend on irrigation. A few cattle are fat- 
tened on alfalfa and corn raised by irriga- 
tion, but the great stock interests—catitle, 
sheep and horses—depend entirely on nat- 
ural grasses. These grasses “cure” on the 
ground, and furnish nutritious food for 
stock during the winter and early spring. 
Granting that our people are agricultur- 
ists, stock-raisers and miners, are those oc- 
cupations a bar to good citizenship? Are 
the citizens of rural New York less worthy 
of the right of suffrage than the denizens 
of the East Side? You probably do not 
know that the mining population of New 
Mexico and Arizona are all Americans, 
and have nothing in common with the ig- 
norant foreigners who work the coal mines 
in the East. 

Your statement of insufficient water 
supply for irrigation is not based on a 
knowledge of the facts. In ten years’ time 
you will treat us more fairly on that topic, 
as you will be better informed. 

Again, you say that “the people both in 
New Mexico and Arizona care very little 
about statehood.” I speak only for New 
Mexico, as my knowledge of Arizona is 
limited to car-window investigations, and 
hence is not by authority. The people of 
New Mexico want statehood. They do not 
spend all their time lobbying in Washing- 
ton, because they have duties at home. 
They do not base their claim for statehood 
on the ground that it would “be for the 
advantage of the people of the United 
States to admit” us. We do not pretend 
to be leoking out for your good. We are 
neither philanthropists nor hyocrites. We 
want statehood hecause it would be for our 
own material and social advantage, and 
because it is our right. More than fifty 
years ago the United States Government 
by solemn treaty promised it to us, and a 
refusal to carry out this promise is a fla- 
grant injustice. 
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You say, “It is the undeveloped mining 
claims that furnish the demand on Con- 
gress” for statehood, and that “this de 
mand comes, not from the people of those 
territories, but from capitalists outside of 
them.” This statement is not only untrue 
but libelous. No portion of the Territory 
is more enthusiastic for statehood than the 
fertile valley of the Pecos, in the south- 
eastern part, and there is not a mine or a 
mining claim in the whole region. Is it 
an argument against statehood that out- 
side capitalists want to build railroads, de- 
velop mines, establish manufacturing 
plants, and convert into the current coin 
of the realm the vast natural resources of 
this region, and that they prefer to have 
their investments protected by the more 
stable form of state government? The 
position of Senators Quay and Penrose 
is born of the fact that they are better in- 
formed than their colleagues. They may 
have “axes to grind,” but they are on the 
right side ai any rate, and impugning the 
motives of a man does not prove him 
wrong. 

Your statement that “it will be support- 
ed by the Democratic votes, because it is 
morally certain that the senators from 
both states will be Democrats” is without 
excuse. The native of Ceylon does not be- 
lieve that water ever becomes congealed, 
and you are not supposed to know the ma- 
terial resources or social condition of New 
Mexico; but there is no excuse for your 
not knowing that Arizona is Democratic 
and that New Mexico is Republican—both 
beyond the probability of a change. 

You say, “Should they (New Mexico 
and Arizona) be given in the senate equal 
votes with such states as New York, Penn- 
sylvania,” etc.? This question was settled 
more than one hundred years ago in the 
Constitutional Convention. To say the 
least, the argument is a little late. Why 
didn’t you mention Delaware and Rhode 
Island, and why don’t you start a crusade 
to put out the last-mentioned common- 
wealths? In this last objection you inad- 
vertently lay bare the real cause of Eastern 
opposition to statehood. It is not politi- 
cal. It is not social or financial. It is 
not even racial or linguistic. It is purely 
sectional. You of the East do not want 


the West to have any more power or any 
greater vote in the senate. 

Now just a word on the other side of the 
question, There are three classes of people 
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in New Mexico. First, the so-called Amer- 
icans, being English-speaking people 
“from the states.” Second, the educated 
Mexicans, being descendants from the 
Spanish cavaliers. ‘Third, the common 
Mexicans, mostly agricultural laborers, 
sheep-herders, ete., being descendants from 
the native Pueblo Indians. The first class 
cre energetic, active, intelligent business 
men, stock-raisers and farmers. ‘They be- 
long to the same class of men who peopled 
the Western Reserve and who extended 
our dormain from the Alleghanies to the 
Pacific. Their character needs no defend- 
ers. ‘The second class are educated, re- 
fined, high-toned gentlemen, the majority 
of them wealthy, whose sons are educated 
in the universities of the East and of 
Europe, and whose daughters are sent to 
Kastern convent schools. They speak Eng- 
lish and Spanish with equal fluency, and 
compare favorably in intelligence, moral- 
ity, and refinement with the wealthy and 
not over-energetic citizens of New York. 
I refer to New York because it ismy native 
state and I am familiar with its social 
and political conditions. The third class 
contains many uneducated persons, al- 
though a large portion of them read and 
write the Spanish language, and many of 
the younger ones speak and read English. 
They are of a lower order of intelligence, 
but are not vicious or criminal. Their chief 
characteristic is never to do anything to- 
day if it can be put off until tomorrow. 
The first two classes control the business 
and politics of the country, and taken to- 
gether are numerically greater than the 
third class. The Mexicans of the latter 
class who do not speak English are very 
anxious that their children should learn 
the language, and to this end demand that 
the Mexican schools be taught by Ameri- 
can teachers. Several Mexicans of this lat- 
ter class requested the writer to lay a pro- 
test before the Board of Education of this 
town against the teacher of the Mexican 
school—who, by the way, is a native of 
Indiana—for giving his instruction in 


Spanish. They wanted their children 
taught English. Their protest was well 
taker. The present teacher of the Mexi- 


can school speaks little or no Spanish. | 
repeat, the lower-class Mexicans are not 
vicious. Their worst characteristic is that 
they do not lead a “strenuous life.” 

The proportion of violations of the law 
is not as great in New Mexico per capita 











as in New York; while many of the crimes 
committed in the East are unknown here. 
Since the organization of the two, counties 
comprising the rich valley of the Pecos, 
There has not been a single case of bur- 
the object of which was money or robbery. 
There has not been a single case of bur- 
glary of a dwelling-house. In short, crimes 
caused by greed for money or crimes 
against the sacredness of the home are 
unknown. The petty thief is conspicuous 
by his absence. The writer has been a 
householder for the past twelve years, and 
has never attempted to keep doors and win- 
dows locked. Ill wager that your doors 
are double locked and your door-mat 
chained down. Violations of the law are 
confined largely to homicides arising from 
disagreements and the larceny (illegal 
branding) of cattle. 

Now, one final word in reference to the 
Senate Committee and its remarkable re- 
port. All New Mexico is divided into 
three parts: First, the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, where, with the exception of a few 
towns like Albuquerque and Las Vegas, 
the Mexican population predominates ; sec- 
ond, the White Oaks country along the 
Rock Island road northeast of El Paso, 
where Americans are largely in the major- 
ity; and, third, the Pecos Valley in the 
southeastern portion, where the population 
is from ninety-five to ninety-eight per 
cent, American. ‘The Senate Committee 
came to the Territory and spent a week 
or ten days in the Rio Grande Valley in- 
terviewing school children on the street 
and asking them if they could speak Eng- 
lish, photographing dockets of Mexican 
justices of the peace, gathering informa- 
tion for the purpose of confirming an opin- 
ion already formed and to secure evidence 
in support of a report already formulated. 
The Committee refused to visit the grow- 
ing American towns along the Rock Island 
road, where evidences of wonderful indus- 
trial activity and development are to be 
seen on every hand. It entered the Pecos 
Valley—a region richer in natural re- 
sources than any in either of the States 
represented by Senators Dillingham and 
Burnham—after dark and left it before 
daylight. A committee of citizens at Carls- 
bad boarded the car and invited the Senate 
Committee to remain over and get some 
reliable information as to the material re- 
sources and social conditions of the coun- 
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try. We were curtly informed that the 
Committee had no time for this. 

Of the two portions of New Mexico 
where the English-speaking population 
has increased two hundred per cent. since 
the last census, and where material wealth 
has quadrupled in the same time, one was 
ignored entirely and the other was inves- 
tigated in the night and the investigators 
were asleep. These men, instead of act- 
ing as public officials on their solemn oath, 
were seeking ea parte evidence in support 
of a conclusion already formed. They were 
wide awake in our Indian pueblos, but 
slept soundly in our American communi- 
ties. They used the money of the Govern- 
ment, not for honest investigation, but as 
sectional partisans, In business this would 
be criminal, but in politics it is Senatorial 
courtesy. 


The Fool-Killer and the Tax-Payer. 
After the class in political economy has 
studied the chapters on land, labor and 
capital, also the various ways in which 
wealth is consumed, it may be profitable 
for them to read the following rich bit of 


satire from Bolton Hall’s “Game of Life” : 


“What’s that?” asked the Fool-killer. 

“That’s an unemployed man in a vacant 
lot,” said I. 

“Why don’t you have him work on the lot 
and produce something?” asked the Fool-killer. 

“Because,” I said, “we suffer from over- 
production already; and, besides, the owner 
of the lot won’t let him work on it.” 

“IT must get my club,” said the Fool-killer. 

“Hold on!” I said. “Pretty soon we will 
arrest the man, because he does not do any- 
thing; then the judge will fine him, because he 
has no money; and we will keep him idle in 
jail because he was idle out of jail; and the 
workers will tax themselves to pay for all 
that.” 

The Fool-killer gasped, “I must order a Gat- 
ling gun.” 

“Don’t go off half-cocked,” I said. 
are our laws.” 

“Who made those fool laws?” 

“Everybody, civilized men,” said I. 

“The men that pay the taxes?” asked the 
Fool-killer. 

“Why, yes.” 

“T must swear in some deputies,” said the 
Fool-killer. 

“Stop,” I said; “no one speaks like that 
about the laws; they are the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages, and must be treated with re- 
spect.” 

“Why don’t some one tell the truth, and say 
the laws are stupid and wicked?” asked the 
Fool-killer. 

“We kill such fools as speak the truth about 
such things,” said I. 


“Those 
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“Come,” said the Fool-killer, “I will go and 
poison the water supply.” 

On the way the Fool-killer asked again: 

“What are those places?” 

“That is a tobacconist’s,” I said, “and the 
other is a gin-mill. You see we poison our own 
drinking supply—oh, the next is a drug store, 
and beyond is a hospital—” 

“T will go home,” said the Fool-killer, “These 
fools are doing my work themselves.” 


Lessons in Mensuration.* 
VISUALIZING EXERCISES. 


A three-inch cube is painted on all its 
faces, and then cut into inch cubes. How 
many of the inch cubes are painted on 
three sides, and in what part of the large 
cube are they found? How many on two 
sides only, and where are they? On one 
side only? Are any not painted at all? 

II. 

A block of wood is eight inches square 
and two inches thick. The sides are 
painted red and the edges blue. Mark 
points on the edges one inch from each 
corner and draw lines from these points to 
the center of the square surface, and cut 
the block on these lines, thus dividing the 
block into eight parts. Answer the fol- 
lowing questions if you can, using the im- 
agination to picture the blocks. If you 
cannot do this, draw a diagram of a side 
of the block and mark the lines of the cut- 
ting: 

(1) How does the red surface com- 
pare in size with the blue? 

(2) How many square inches of un- 
painted surface on all the blocks? 

(3) How much red surface on one of 
the blocks whose faces are all quadrilater- 


als? How much blue? How much un- 
painted ? 

(4) Answer the same questions for 
one of the blocks two faces of which are 
triangular. 

(5) Find the solid contents of each 
block. 

(6) Show that the total surface of the 


small blocks is to the total surface of the 
large ones as 3 is to 8. 


* From “Arithmetic in the Common School,” by 
S. Y. Gillan. 
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DIAGRAM PROBLEMS. 
a 
A simple diagram placed on the board 
may serve as the basis of many problems. 
Pupils should be encouraged to discover 
and state problems of this kind. 























b 20 rods. c 
8 rods. 
~ 
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wn 
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f 
10 rods. 
F 
8 rods. 

a 28 rods. d 


Complete the diagram by drawing a 
quarter circle in the northwest corner 
with a radius of 7 rods and the center at 
the corner b. Call this quadrant C. On 
ef as a diameter draw a circle and call 
it F. : 


Problems. 
(1) What is the area of E? 
(2) How long is the south boundary 
of D? (This can be determined by con- 


sidering the amount of slant from d to c, 
and that the amount on the east end of D 
is one-fourth of it.) 


(3) How much larger is D than E? 
F than D? E than C? 
(4) IfC, D, E and F are flower-beds, 


and the rest of the tract is sodded, what 
will the sodding cost at 8 cents a square 
yard? 

(5) How far is it in a straight line 
from the north point of E to the south- 
west corner of D? 


(6) How long is the east boundary of 
D? 
(%) Which of the four flower-beds has 


























Which has 


the longest boundary line? 
the shortest ? 

(8) Were a gravel walk one rod wide 
made around F, what would be the area 
of the walk? 


Solution: 3.1416 


31.416 


34.5576 
Answer 34.56 square rods. 
Explain the above solution. 
II. 
Diameter 20 ft. 
Angle A is a right 
angle. Angle E is 


45°. Find area of 
B, C, D and F. 





Nobody’s Else or Nobody Else’s. 

It is the careful speaker who errs in say- 
ing “nobody’s else.” Nobody else says “no- 
hody’s else,” for everybody else says “no- 
body else’s. The careful speaker reads some 
nice little book on “What to say and what 
not to say,” in which the author warns the 
reader to beware of the fallacy, “nobody 
else’s.” But everybody else who has not 
read “What to say and what not to say” 
continues to say “nobody else’s,” instead of 
“nobody’s else,” until the careful speaker 
feels as if he would like to buy a whole edi- 
tion of “What to say, ete.,” and present a 
copy to each of his friends. 

In the phrase “nobody else,” “ else,” or- 
dinarily an adverb, becomes a quasi-adjec- 
tive. The writers who object to “nobody 
else’s” say that, inasmuch as an adjective 
cannot be put in the possessive case, the 
possession must be indicated by “nobody.” 
This would be true were it not for the fact 
that the phrase “nobody else” has a unitary 
meaning, and, in consequence, the posses- 
sion must be indicated by “else” and not 
by “nobody.” For the benefit of those who 
may have a lingering desire to cling to “no- 
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body’s else,” the following rule from the 
Century Dictionary is given: 


The phrases anybody else, somebody else, 
nobody else, etc., have a unitary meaning, as 
if one word, and properly take a possessive 
case (with the suffix at the end of the phrase) ; 
as “this is somebody else’s hat; “nobody else’s 
children act so.”—Correct English. 


Future Issues in the Philippines. 


At a mass meeting held in Cooper 
Union last month to consider the Philip- 
pine guestion, President Schurman, of 
Cornell, took for his subject “American 
Ideals,” and in his speech dealt with the 
issues of the future. He said: 


There is not, I believe, a single man of them 
who will consent that his country should be 
permanently a dependency or colony of the 
United States. Thousands have died and hun- 
dreds of thousands are still ready to die in the 
cause of Philippine independence. Our war 
with the Filipinos has made a nation of them; 
they are no longer Tagalogs or Visayans or 
Ilocanos, but one people with a single national 
consciousness and a single national heart. By 
force the Filipinos may be worried and har- 
assed; but force will not mitigate or destroy 
their unconquerable love of independence. But 
men ask, in incredulity, Shall we give up the 
Philippines? The Philippines belong to the 
Filipinos; we hold the islands as guardians 
and trustees pending the political pupilage of 
the Filipinos; when they set up for themselves 
they will resume title to their property; and it 
is our duty at the earliest possible moment to 
grant them their independence? And shall the 
flag, once raised, come down again? Two years 
ago I saw it wave over Cuba. But it has come 
down in that island—to the joy of the Cubans 
and the everlasting honor and glory of the- 
United States. The American flag has always 
stood for liberty and national independence, 
and to aid the Filipinos in achieving liberty 
and national independence is its thrice- 
glorious mission in the archipelago. 


President Schurman declared that the 
question of Philippine independence, 
when orderly government is established, 
had never yet been passed upon by the 
American people. Three weeks ago he had 
put the question to a great audience of 
workingmen in New York, and only four 
had stood for the creed that the flag must 
not be hauled down. A fortnight before 
he had put the same question to more than 
two thousand schoolteachers in Nebraska, 
and only eight had stood for the doctrine 
that the people of the Philippines should 
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be denied the government of their choice. 
He concluded his address by urging that 
government by force was only to be justi- 
fied as a temporary measure, and that a 
government resting upon loyalty was the 
only government which could or should 
endure. 


A Rational School System. 

At a recent meeting of the Omaha Phil- 
osophical Society, a paper was read by H. 
F. McIntosh, a member of the school 
board of that city, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

There are those who clamor for econ- 
omy in school administration. By this 
they mean that fewer teachers should be 
employed, fewer subjects taught, fewer 
dollars spent. They use the word “econ- 
omy” when then mean only cheaper or 
meaner schools. There are those even who 
clamor for the so-called “three r’s.” These 
persons will be heard, however, i 20 
*“a good primary education for the chil- 
dren.” This same sort of person will 
point to this or that successful business 
man whose “schooling” was gotten in two 
months of the winter season, at the dis- 
trict school, reading at night by the light 
of a pine knot. “I never went to school 
a day after I was fourteen years old,” you 
will hear men say. The simple fact is, 
any person of good mental endowment can 
secure a good primary education in four 
terms of four months each in the district 
school in the period between 10 and 14 
years of age, so that after all the “pine 
knot” student had enough opportunity for 
elementary education. This is not a theory. 
Hundreds of cases exist to prove the asser- 
tion. 

But assuming that a primary education 
requires facility and accuracy in spelling 
and writing the English language (an at- 
tainment few college graduates, and al- 
most no successful business men have 
reached. The art belongs to young news- 
paper reporters and typewriter girls) ; that 
it includes rapidity and accuracy in mathe- 
matical calculations, and capacity for easy 
and intelligent reading—a degree of edu- 
cation most uncommon among business 
men (most of us read only the scare heads 
and advertisements in the newspapers, and 
we send for the bookkeeper to tell us how 
much ten bars of soap and a scrubbing 


brush cost at three shillings a dozen) ! 
These things can be learned as well asmen 
ever know them till they become specialists 
or professionals in some line of work em- 
ploying some particular department of this 
knowledge, in a few months—certainly a 
good elementary education can be acquired 
in eight and one-half months of each year 
for the five years between 10 and 15 years 
of age. 

What are we to do with the child, if 
you put him in school only long enough to 
give him a good elementary education? 
Keep your boy out of school in town or in 
the country till he is 10 years old, at your 
peril! Or put your boy in school from 
the time he is 5 years old till he is 16 
years, and confine his instruction to ele- 
mentary studies, “the three r’s,” at greater 
peril. 

The man who talks about “elemen- 
taries” in education misses the whole of 
the problem of an educational system. A 
sound educational system in every essen- 
tial quality is disciplinary. 

The student of an educational system 
must divest his mind of the notion that 
knowledge is a necessary good, and that 
the system exists in order that a specific 
amount of the thing called knowledge may 
be impressed on the follicles of gray mat- 
ter within the human skull. That this con- 
ception exists extensively both among lay- 
men and professional educators is the con- 
demnation of the present educational sys- 
tem. But we inherited this conception 
from religionists of the past centuries, 
who had a monopoly of the teaching art. 
And this age is just learning that monop- 
olies die hard, and their influence lives 
after them. 

Knowledge is at best a convenience; 
discipline is vital in all the affairs of life. 
Every person needs a trained or disciplined 
hand, a trained or disciplined eye, a 
trained or disciplined perceptive faculty, 
as well, a disciplined breathing apparatus, 
a disciplined appetite and a disciplined 
tongue. Successful people have this sort 
of education. 

Discipline of the several faculties of the 
person is education—nothing else is. And 
any organiza:ion which fails t to give this 
discipline fails of being an educational 
system. 

I want an educational system which 
will empk y, rationaliy, ail the faculties 
of a child during its formative period ; for 
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in employment only is there discipline. 
All children may not be interested in or 
occupied with mental tasks. Few, indeed, 
select such occupation. Physical activity 
is the law of childhood, and the applica- 
tion to mental labor which involves phy- 
sical restraint is artificial and unnatural. 
It ought to be avoided as far as possible. 
A rational educational system will there- 
fore reduce the mental tasks and mental 
occupation materially, as compared with 
the present system. Instead of those it will 
provide physical occupations. The coming 
school will be a workshop and playhouse. 
We have the buds of the system to the 
extent of our play school, called kinder- 
garten, for the 5-year-olds, and we are 
making progress with our work school 
called “manual training,” for the high 
school grades. In the grammar grades 
we have reached the extravagance (?) of 
having planted gardens to the extent of 
pocket handkerchief size flower beds for 
some of the classes! But this is progress. 

The city of Chicago for some years has 
occupied its grammar schools in part with 
the handicrafts, and good citizenship is 
taught by student discipline in the schools 
instead of a teacher despotism. Chicago 
has now in process of development what 
is called a parental school. This school 
will give a complete system of disciplinary 
occupations. You will notice, however, 
that a rational school of this sort is avail- 
able only to children who are wise enough 
to refuse to waste their time on the old 
maid system of education in common use. 

Kansas City, a town down in “poor old 
Missouri,” has three high schools. In one 
of these schools sane occupations consti- 
tute two years of instruction, and students 
may elect this method for the four years of 
the high school work. In that city the 
pupils choose which high school they will 
attend. The result is that about 1,500 
pupils attend the school which aims to 
provide “boys and girls a practical educa- 
tion in the training of all the faculties,” 
as against about 400 in the two schools 
which aim to “store the mind with useful 
knowledge.” 

But Kansas City as well as all other 
towns, pursues the insane system of poi- 
soning the life of her children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 by putting them in 
prison for six hours daily for eight and a 
half months in the year, or sixty-eight 
months in their precious young lives. And 
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this, in order to give them an amount of 
mental training anyone of them could get 
in sixteen months. It is a waste of time, 
so shameless and indefensible that the 
wiser pupils, in self-defense, and in spite 
of state law to the contrary, break out 
ef school bondage at the age of 10 to 12 
years, for the liberty of department store 
or factory occupations ! 

Our school teachers are unselfishly er- 
acavoring tc initigate the evils of the 
school prison life by spending much of 
their time entertaining and amusing the 
children, and we succeed fairly with our 
amusement features—so well that those 
children who have an instinct for enter- 
tainment or idleness enjoy school life. The 
serious and aggressive children take to the 
department stores or the streets. 

But what of the permanent effect of 
this protracted period of amusement on 
children? That is the serious feature of 
the case. We assert (no man can go be- 
yond assertion, since there is no means 
for getting at results of different systems 
for comparison) that the well nigh uni- 
versal mediocrity of city born men and 
women has its root in this eight years of 
idleness and amusement in the grade 
schools. These children are generally the 
offspring of aspiring, enterprising parents. 
Under proper discipline in youth such well 
born children should constitute a superior 
factor in the population. But it is of uni- 
versal observation now as in times past 
that the men capable of great tasks are 
nurtured on the farms—on the farms 
where childhood knows no play; where 
drudgery, as we call it, grinds down the 
spirits ; where youth is dull and uninterest- 
ing; where the school opportunities are 
hopelessly inefficient, as measured by city 
standards. 

But your farm boy enjoys rational, if 
unsystematic education. His is a life of 
discipline in doing things, to which is 
added the zest of utility in most of his 
tasks. He has book work enough in his 
life, if he were but wisely directed, wisely 
organized in his use of books. And his 
disciplined hand, and eye, and will make 
him a well educated youth. 

Of course, a community cannot change 
the entire method of its educational sys- 
tem ina day. There are not a half dozen 
teachers in this country who can conduct 
a school in any other way than by the 
amusement system now in vogue. They 
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have not themselves been taught, and we 
cannot exact the impossible from school 
teachers. But somewhere we can begin 
to be sane in our educational system. 

I would construct each new -city school 
house on work shop plans—make it a 
school of children’s occupations. All its 
rooms should be work rooms rather than 
study rooms. And, of course, when these 
new school facilities exist teachers who 
ean teach must be found, instead of turn- 
ing the school over to the old enemy of 
childhood—the teachers who only know 
enough to entertain children. 

But a transition of this sort is neces- 
sarily slow. We cannot afford to waste 
so many lives while waiting a quarter of 
a century to reform the educational life 
of a city. I would bridge over the tran- 
sition period by pushing every “fad” in 
our school system to its limits. In the 
absence of a disciplinary system of edu- 
cation I would make it a fad system; 
make the kindergarten age 4 to 6 years; 
devote plenty of time to clay modeling; in- 
troduce wood carving, pyrography and bas- 
ketry; make very much of music in the 
schools: develop free hand drawing; in- 
troduce needlework into the schools; teach 
sanitation in all its forms and uses; and 
bring the requirements in physical cul- 
ture up to the West Point standard. Then, 
if there were any more fads found which 
would tend to discipline the hand, the eye, 
the ear, the lungs and the tongue I would 
chuck them into the educational system in 
order to crowd out the eye-destroying, 
nerve-racking waste of digging dead things 
out of books. 

The shibholeth of the present educa- 
tional system, “Correct literary taste and 
culture,” I would make a hissing and a 
term of reproach. Under the delusion of 
seeking “correct literary taste and culture” 
the present educational system has cast out 
of the curriculum Jesus and _ installed 
Burns! And throughout its organization 
it ecmes as far from a sane system of edu- 
cating the youth as it comes from choosing 
a proper ideal for its standard of literary 
taste and culture. 

The complaint against the present sys- 
tem of education is logical, but not intel- 
ligent. It takes stock of the cost of the 
system and its defects and makes outcry. 
But it loses sight of the fact that since 
the factory has supplanted the home indus- 
tries childhood is deprived of occupation 
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in the home. The community is, there- 
fore, compelled, in self-defense, to occupy 
its children in schools. The destruction 
of the old apprentice system and the 
proper enactment of laws against child 
labor in factories has greatly intensified 
the necessity for providing school occupa- 
tion for the children, The school is a mora! 
necessity. 

The community at large recognizes this 
and it will demand more, not less for its 
schools in time to come. The community 
will pay more and not less for its schools 
in the future. But the pay must be for 
child discipline—not for child amusemnt. 


Bathing. 
BY ALICE MARSH, DETROIT. 

Do we realize how neglected children 
often are in this respect? Not of neces- 
sity those coming from poor families, but 
such as are comparatively well-to-do. Not 
long ago T had a pupil whose constant 
restlessness was a great annoyance to both 
his fellow pupils and myself. I came to 
the conclusion that one of three things was 
the cause of it. Either he had outgrown 
his clothing, was afflicted with incip- 
ient St. Vitus’ dance, or he needed a bath. 
His clothes, so far as I could judge, 
seemed comfortably loose; the question of 
St. Vitus’ dance came more within a phy- 
sician’s province, so I resolved to probe 
the bath question. It required tact, for of 
course I did not wish to wound his feel- 
ings:, but at length T learned that he had 
not bathed for five months! Do you won- 
der he was restless? THis parents were 
by no means poor. 

This work requires tact in the handling. 
The ideal way is to discuss it with the 
mothers. If you have a mothers’ club, 
or an organization doing similar work, in 
your district, then you have a factor that 
will prove invaluable. A simple talk on 
bathing, its necessity, frequency, temper- 
ature, etc., followed by free discussion at 
one of the meetings, would be attended by 
no awkwardness and must be productive 
of good. 

3ut if you have no mothers’ club, sup- 














pose you try something like this,—“What 
does mother do with the old, frayed pieces 
she cuts out when she mends your jacket ?” 


“Puts them in a rag-bag.” “What does 
the shoemaker do with the worn-out 
leather when he mends your shoes?” 
“Throws it away.” “Well, that is pre- 
cisely what your body is trying to do. 
[t is constantly mending itself. All day 
long you are using its many parts and 
every night, when you are fast asleep, the 
body begins the work of mending. They 
say that in this way all the parts are kept 
up, and that about once in every seven 
years the whole body is made over. What 
does it do with all the waste, the worn-out 
parts? It tries to throw them away.” 

“Now look at the backs of your hands.” 
(If the teacher has a magnifying glass, 
it adds greatly to the interest.) “Do you 
see the tiny hairs? At the root of each 
of these hairs is a hole. This opening is 
the mouth of a tunnel. Of what use are 
these tunnels? The perspiration is taken 
by them through the body to the outer 
air. This perspiration is filled with waste 
matter, which must be thrown away. 
Now, what is done with the waste matter 
in our houses? Much of it is carried away 
by the sewers. If the mouths of these 
sewers were closed, what then? The peo- 
ple living in the houses would have fe- 
vers and other dreadful diseases. So, if 
the perspiration cannot get out, what will 
havpen to the body? It will sicken. How 
can we keep these openings clear? By 
bathing.” 

Follow this up by some kind advice as 
to the weekly bath. Lead them to see 
that the matter thrown out by the pores, 
also the loose skin, lodges in the clothing 
worn next to the body, hence the necessity 
of changing underwear at least once a 
week. After giving this talk, remind them 
by saying as they leave Friday night, 
“Remember, tomorrow is Saturday. What 
ought you to do?” “Take a bath.” 

Just a word of caution. It is necessary 
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to deal with individual cases. Then use 
all the tact, gentleness and kindness of 
which you are possessed. Try to follow 
Charles Reade’s advice to “Put yourself 
in his place.” Through the child, if we 
have the grace to do this work aright, 
who shall say that, in time, we may not 
revolutionize the home ?—The Moderator. 
The Star Papil. 

She was a young writer, who had be- 
come convinced of the growing popularity 
of children’s stories, and naturally she de- 
cided to write one. In view of this deter- 
mination she started out to observe the 
“smaller fry” in both their natural en- 
vironment, the home and the school. 

One day while visiting a school she fell 
cal color danced before her excited fancy 
in with the janitor, and whole pages of lo- 
as she engaged. the old man in conversa- 
tion. 

“T suppose,” she began, “you have nu- 
merous chances to observe the children at 
their games during recess. Do you find 
them less interesting as they grow older?” 

“T do that,” returned the janitor with 
heartfelt emphasis, “and I’ll tell ye anoth- 
er thing. The older they get the dummer 
they get. Why, down in the lower classes 
when we go in to sweep of an afternoon, 
the board does be covered with work, an’ 
every sum has a dif’runt name signed to 
it( the teacher makes them do it that way, 
so she kin spot the careless ones), but up- 
stairs, in the highest classes (where they 
do jometry, mind ye), there’s ony one 
chap knows enything. He does the work 
for the whole class, an’ his name is all 
over the board. I’m thinkin’ if that teach- 
er don’t get a move on her soon she'll lose 
her place.” 

“And what is the name of this boy won- 
der ?” asked the writer of the future. 

“T don’t know his name in full,” re- 
turned the observant sweeper, “but the let- 
ters he signs to his jometry sums is ‘Q. E. 
D?”—Public Ledger. 
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Cook on the Problem. 

In discussing pedagogical subjects, John 
W. Cook is always sane, never dull and 
sometimes brilliant. In a recent number 
of School News he presents a brief dis- 
cussion of “The Problem,” which goes to 
the root of an interesting topic in practi- 
cal pedagogy. To appreciate Mr. Cook’s 
neat definition of a problem, let the read- 
er turn to the correspondence department 
of last month, page 226, and before read- 
ing the solutions presented study out a 
method of solving each of the problems 
there given from “Ray’s Higher.” Mr. 
Cook says: 

There was a'time when arithmetic was 
the main stay for purposes of genuine ed- 
ucation. It went without saying that one 
must know how to read, after a fashion, 
and write so that he could make out a fair 
share of it and guess with tolerable ac- 
curacy at the balance. A little something 
was doing in grammar and geography and 
spelling; but for the development of the 
intellect and for the cultivation of that 
indomitable and tireless courage that 
would never give up a battle with difficul- 
ties, nothing was really comparable to 
“Ray’s Higher.” 

It is now the fashion to speak slight- 
ingly of arithmetic and to characterize 
the hard problems, over which the mid- 
night oil was copiously burned and upon 
whose solution one’s self-respect and lo- 
eal repute depended, as perplexing puz- 
zles, of no more value for educating pur- 
poses than ingeniously devised conun- 
drums. 

I am not disposed to quarrel with the 
disposition to make less of arithmetic than 
in the days when there was no such a 
thing in the schools as supplementary 
reading, nature study, and all the forms 
of handwork. I do object to the abuse of 
“the ship that brought us over”, however. 
There must have been some reason, inher- 
ent in the nature of things, that will ac- 
count for the proud place which the sub- 
ject held in the estimation of people in 
general. 

I am not satisfied with the answer that 
attributes this preference to the practical 
value of ‘the multiplication table. The 


ability to compute is of unquestioned util- 
ity. It is not necessary to spend any great 
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amount of time, however, in the acquisi- 
tion of a sufficient degree of skill to meet 
the ordinary needs of exchange. We 
must look further for our explanation. I 
believe that it may be found in the na- 
ture of the problem. 

A problem is a situation in which an 
obstacle to the free movement of thought 
appears. The mind is confronted by a 
question to which a rational answer does 
not at once arise. There is a demand, in 
consequence, for that relating activity that 
we call thinking. This is an ideal condi- 
tion for the awakening of the educative 
process. It is the method that has result- 
ed in the production of the intellect as a 
power of the soul that has developed for 
the purpose of enabling man to solve prob- 
lems that relate to his welfare. Formerly 
arithmetic was about the only subject in 
the common school that called for this 
form of activity. The rest of the studies 
exercised the memory and little else. 

When we learned to give to the work in 
geography, reading, language, nature 
study, history and all that, the form of the 
problem, arithmetic began to lose its 
unigue place in the course. As the rest 
grew rational in their requirements they 
demanded a thought movement which an- 
swers questions by an examination of the 
law in the case. 

Enough has been said to express the 
thought that I have in mind. It was the 
form of the appeal that arithmetic made 
rather than its matter that gave it value. 


A Plea for the Pupil. 

A parent once sent the following mes- 
sage to a teacher: “Will you be kind 
enough to teach the arithmetic lesson to 
my child? I am willing to hear the lesson 
every evening, but I do not have time to 
teach the lesson.” Many teachers still 
spend too much time in hearing classes. 
This is true from the primary grade 
through the high school. The Greek idea 
of the pedagogue is the correct one. He is 
etymologically, as well as in fact, a leader 
of young people. What would we think of 
the leader of an army who, day after day, 
would send the army ahead into marshes 
and pitfalls, and would go to rescue it 
only after it had become hopelessly en- 
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tangled? Would we not say that the lead- 
er had utterly failed to comprehend the 
functions of a leader, and that through his 
ignorance the army had been unfitted for 
marching and for battle. 

There are many teachers who are al- 
ways twenty-four hours late with their ex- 
planations. They assign lessons that they 
know the class will not get, but “to develop 
mental fibre,” as they think; they allow 
the class to struggle with these impossible 
tasks and then explain the difficulties the 
next day. The writer through experience 
learned that there were a number of things 
in plane geometry that no class could get 
from a text-book. After “assigning” a 
lesson in his usual way on the Locus of a 
Point two years in succession, he learned 
that not only did the class fail to get the 
lesson, but his work was doubly hard the 
next day for the reason that the members 
of the class were thoroughly discouraged 
and did not wish to hear the word Locus, 
and in addition he had to remove a num- 
ber of preconceived notions of the subject 
because they were incorrect. The follow- 
ing year he was careful to go over the 
whole lesson with the class, so that their 
first notion of the Locus of a Point was 
correct. He dismissed the class with a few 
original exercises to be worked. Let no 
one say that the teacher did the work of 
the class. The class left the rgom with the 
two essentials of work, intelligence and en- 
thusiasm. The next day they returned 
with bright faces, clear heads, and the orig- 
inals solved.—W. A. Wetzel in Journal of 
Education. 


Are We a Civilized People? 

A first-class battleship costs as much as 
all the ninety-four buildings of Harvard 
University. 

The new explosive, Maximite, can in- 
stantly destroy any battleship that floats. 

We spend annually $200,000,000 for 
schools and $400,000,000 for war—al- 


though this is supposed to be a time of 
peace. 


Views on the ‘‘Rag-tag-and-bob-tail” of the 
Learned Professions. 

This story I had from a man who was 
present: A wealthy woman who affects 
patronage of education drove up one morn- 
ing to the schools of which she is a trustee 
and invited the teachers tp spend the 
evening at her home. When the refresh- 
ments were served that night, one little 
cake, which by mistake had escaped the 
vigilance of the overseer, came into the 
hands of one of the guests and proved to 
have a curved omission as if something 
had been bitten out. The discovery was 
made in a cozy corner where some of the 
irreverent young women of the teaching 
staff were making merry. Annabel, who 
is a musical accompanist, whispered to 
the girls that this was the second suc- 
cessive evening she had attended a recep- 
tion in this house, once as a hired enter- 
tainer and once as a guest. She sug- 
gested that the things to eat were what 
were left over by the “society people” of 
the night before. At this revelation there 
were indignant looks, but the teachers’ 
inviolable safeguard, the sense of humor, 
came to the rescue, and the holder of the 
telltale wafer lifted it up and proposed, 
sotio voce: “Tlere’s health to us: the rag- 
tag and bobtail of the learned professions ; 
beloved by children; tolerated by youth; 
forgotten by maturity; considered munici- 
pally, financially and socially as good 
enough for what is left.” 

The above is the opening paragraph of 
an article by Principal William McAn- 
drew, of New York, in the World’s Work 
for March, an article which all teachers 
ought to read and then in a discreet way 
induce some of their “patrons” to read. 
Articles in a like spirit of frankness, 
setting forth the real estimate in which 
the public holds the teacher, as contrasted 
with the hackneyed cant phrases and 
spread-eagle rhetoric which the public 
uses when talking with its mouth, have 
appeared in recent years in magazines. 
To these a sort of perfunctory and rather 
pitiable protest or mild denial was made 
by some “educators” and a few school 
journals. In preparing to write his arti- 
cle Mr. McAndrew got replies to specific 
inquiries from hundreds of teachers in all 
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parts of the country. A few were willing 
to be publicly quoted, but most of them 
timidly requested, “Please do not give 
my name.” Here are some of the replies 
to the inquiry about the rank in which 
public opinion places the teacher: 


NEW ENGLAND, 

“Teachers are looked on sometimes with con- 
tempt, often with pity.” 

“The young men fresh from college follow 
Thomas Reed’s example and teach school to 
keep the pot boiling while they prepare them- 
selves for law or something else.” 

“The young women keep their eyes open for 
a husband and an easier life.” 

“The service is the subject of persistent and 
incurable ridicule.” 

“Teachers are usually commiserated.” 

“The women would prefer marriage, the men 
the professions of medicine, law and engineer- 
ing, because in them they would have a pro- 
fessional standing and be taken with more 
consideration by the bulk of society.” 

“Teaching as an abstract proposition is high- 
ly respected, but the treatment of the teacher 
herself is another matter.” 

“The teacher does not have a social stand- 
ing because he can not afford it.” 

“He intends to leave the calling.” 

“The woman would prefer to manage fewer 
children and those all her own.” 

“The office girl or the typewriter is more of 
a social success because her evenings are free 
and her spirit less fatigued.” 

“The ordinary American citizen looks pat- 
ronizingly upon teachers; he gives the im- 
pression that he thinks that a man would not 
be a teacher if he could be anything else; the 
men in the schools are not content; they are 
leaving all the time for business, for law, 
for medicine, for preaching, because these oc- 
cupations bring more respect, and are freer 
from absurd and petty exactions in the matter 
of mechanical uniformity and routine.” 

“Teachers can not hold a high social posi- 
tion because they can not afford the time, the 
strengtn nor the clothes necessary.” 

“Pull with a school board counts for more 
than any special fitness for service.” 

“The best positions are so frequently secured 
through personal influence instead of merit 
and experience that the rank and file lose 
heart and cannot be induced to put into their 
work one atom of enthusiasm or one stroke 
of effort more than they are obliged to.” 

“Teachers have too little social diversion. 
Their intimates are chosen from their own 
body: they are too tired or too poor to take 
a high social position.” 

“Almost any other calling is preferable for a 
man.” 

“No ambitious father or mother wants a 
member of the family to be a teacher.” 

“Every school man I know, but one, came into 
the ranks by accident or intending to remain 
a short while.” 

NEW YORK. 


In the matter of social position, the same 
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general statement is made as by the New Eng- 
land educators, 

“The attitude toward the rank and file of 
teachers is determined wholly by the ranks 
from which teachers come and from their nat- 
ural association. A teacher whose mother is 
a scrub-woman is naturally regarded by her 
family as socially superior. There are many 
such in the common schools. Persons of a so- 
called higher rank frequently regard teachers 
us they do all women-workers—as inferior”— 
Supt. Gilbert, of Rochester. 


NEW JERSEY. 


“Most women and all men under thirty are 
discontented in teaching. After that age they 
become more or less reconciled. The women, 
of course, would prefer even a humdrum life if 
it were a married one, but the discontent of 
the men is due almost wholly to lack of means. 
Pick out the men who are teachers, not super- 
visors, and they have no rank at all—they are 
a caste. The highest school official feels that 
his calling ranks the lowest of all the profes- 
sions; for a man doing work as a class teach- 
er, the public has not even contempt. He is a 
cipher with the rim removed. We superintend- 
ents are furnished with a few celibates, a 
crowd of half-baked girls, and an equal num- 
ber of disappointed old maids with which te 
educate the growing generation. Then some 
parent, too busy to think, wonders why his boy 
doesn’t like school. There is nothing funnier 
than the solemn way in which we sit and spec- 
ulate about the American school system, when 
everybody knows the trouble.” 


* PENNSYLVANIA, 


“To ask what callings rank more dignified 
is to my mind an improper question. If the 
King of Heaven should send two angels on 
earth, one to break stones upon a highway, the 
other to rule a realm, which one, knowing him- 
self doing his Lord’s work, would dare exalt 
himself above the other ?’’—Supt. N. C. Schaet- 
fer, 

[Mr. Schaeffer adopts a neat and poetic way 
of dodging the question.] 

“Tf we count the estimate of the world, 
teaching is net worth considering; if we prize 
the approval of the judge within the breast, 
no service can compare with mine. It is my 
daily conrolation that the Great Teacher was 
despised and rejected of men much more 
than I.” 

[In Pennsylvania, teachers’ wages average 
$352 a year for men and $304 for women! In 
the South also the religious spirit seems to com- 
pensate for a shortage of filthy lucre.] 


THE SOUTH, 


“We are not in this occupation for money: 
there is a big work here that must be done 
and we must do it just as long as we can 
stand.” 

“The teachers of the South are more general- 
ly religious than in any other district ; the con- 
solations of religion are the only things that 
can uphold a teacher in the sacrifices that 
must be made.” 

MICHIGAN, 


“Teachers are becoming better educated, but 

















in America money talks.”—Supt. Stewart, Bay 
City. 

“Low salaries and chronic political meddling 
are the curse of Michigan schools.” 

“Detroit is notoriously indifferent to the 
treatment of the teachers.” 


OHIO. 

“It is the general opinion among all the 
school men I know, that had they given as much 
attention to any other calling they would have 
been better off.” 

“Young men of talent do not care to teach; 
there is not enough independence, surety of en- 
gagement, or pay in it.” 

INDIANA. 

“The most serious threat to the progress of 
education in America is the fact that the abil- 
ity required fer successful school administra- 
tion to-day is wanted more in business than in 
schools—that is, business offers three or four 
times the school price.”—Supt. Miller, Craw- 
fordsville. si 

“Teaching is a hard way to earn a living, 
though honorable.” 

’ “The men are especially discontented.” 

“It is impossible for teachers to live up to 
professional or educational ideals on present 
salaries.” 

“The best men are drawn off to larger liberty 
and manliness in other professions.” 


ILLINOIS, 

“We have no cause to complain of our social 
positions, there is less snobbishness in the treat- 
ment of teachers here than in the East.” 

“Low salaries and uncertain tenure of engage- 
ment prevent retention of the best teachers.” 

“Teachers are not looked down upon; every- 
body is willing to help them get some better 
employment.” 

WISCONSIN. 

“In small towns, the teacher is a model of 
intellectual excellence. In larger places they 
are considered hirelings who lack the polish, 
the spirit and the raiment which ‘good society’ 
demands.”—Prof. M. V. O’Shea. 


THE DAKOTAS. 

“Teachers are regarded with mingled pity and 
respect; they are birds of passage, turned out 
at the end of the year. They cannot afford the 
expense necessary to live well. Independence is 
impossible. As they cannot return hospitality, 
they do not get much of it.” 


ARIZONA. 

“The Arizona teacher is the oracle of the 
place and expected to know a little of every- 
thing.” 

MONTANA. 

“Montana school-teachers are mostly East- 
ern girls; they marry faster than the superin- 
tendent can get a fresh supply. The educational 
authorities desire a law to prevent the marriage 
of school-teachers except at the end of June.” 


IDATO. 
“Everybody of any consequence in Idaho 
taught school once, and so are good to those 
who are temporarily engaged in it now.” 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 
“The teacher makes whatever social place he 
deserves.”—President David Starr Jordan. 
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Mr. McAndrews says he is not writing 
in a spirit of petulance, nor entreating for 
the teachers a more decent respect for 
their own sakes; but rather to present 
the fact to parents that they are depriving 
the children of efficient training by failing 
to hold in higher regard those who teach. 
He says: 

This is not a question as to whether 
they get all they are worth. As mere per- 
sons, let them receive what their personal- 
ity brings them, but as companions and 
examples for the children of the republic, 
every soul of us has a deep and inevitable 
interest in seeing that they are the best 


and most respected guides and examples 
that can be obtained. 

Touching the appeal to the missionary 
spirit which is so often made by pharisees 
who talk through their noses, Mr. McAn- 
drew has this pungent paragraph: 

The well-to-do trustee whom last I 
heard discuss this question said: “We 
cannot expect teachers to enjoy the ma- 
terial benefits of this life. They must, 
in the spirit of the missionary, as mar- 
tyrs maybe, give their life to the service.” 
That means celibacy; that means asceti- 
cism; that means a perfection of unnat- 
uralness which, however inwardly glorious 
does not radiate the sort of atmosphere I 
want my children to bask in. I want them 
taught by red-blooded, virile men, and by 
pleasant, rosy, buxom women; the sort 
of people I myself would be glad to meet 
and talk with long and often. So do 
you. This missionary spirit may be well 
enovgh for a few devoted souls in China, 
but our nation, the richest in the world, 
is a loser if it persists in making a busi- 
ness of preaching missionary spirit to its 
hired men and women in the schoolroom. 

But the outlook is not wholly discourag- 
ing. Some progress has been made as is 
shown by the following instances that are 
cited : 

“Crates of Mallos was the first to teach 
grammar in Rome. It came in this wise: 
Having had the misfortune to fall into a 
sewer, thus breaking his leg, he was thence- 
forward considered good for nothing but 
to be a teacher.” “Nero caused one Paetus 
Thrasea to be put to death for no other 
reason than that he had a sour cast of 
countenance and looked like a schoolmas- 
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ter.” Horace mentions Orbillius, the most 
famous teacher of his time, only to confer 
on him an immortality of contempt. The 
literature of our own tongue from 
Shakespeare to Irving, in speaking of us, 
uses no words so frequently as those of 
ridicule and contempt. The first Ameri- 
can schoolmasters, say the historians of 
education, were also gravediggers, street- 
sweepers, and were employed in other oc- 
cupations similarly looked down upon. 





“Don’t waste paper and ink writing 
about some gentleman who has all the 
qualifications except that he can’t teach, 
or about whose sole qualification is that he 
can teach. We want a happy combination.” 
So writes the president of a Nebraska 
school board in search of a good principal. 
His idea is corect and he knows how to 
express himself. 


A young man writes us that he is well 
qualified in English and would “like for” 
us to help him secure a position. If he 
makes such careless mistakes in his appli- 
cations no wonder he is out of a job.—Ex- 
change. 








Curriositics and Quips 


Mathematical Curiosities.* 





The greatest common divisor of two 
numbers multiplied by their least com- 
mon multiple equals the product of the 
numbers. Why? 

* 

A man and his wife, each weighing 
150 lbs., with two sons each weighing 75 
lbs., have to cross a river in a boat which 
is capable of carrying only 150 lbs. 
weight. How will they get across? 

ad 

If it takes just six days to go from 
New York to San Francisco, and a train 
leave both points every day at noon, how 
many trains will one meet in going from 
one city to the other, making no allow- 
ance for difference of time? 


* From “Curiosities for the Schoolroom,” by §. Y. 
Gillan & Co. Price 10 cents. 


A gentleman rented a farm, and con- 
tracted to give his landlord two-fifths of 
the produce; but prior to the time of di- 
viding the corn the tenant used 45 bush- 
els. When the general division was made, 
it was proposed to give to the landlord 18 
bushels from the heap, in lieu of hjs share 
of the 45 bushels which the tenant had 
used, and then to divide the remainder 
as though none had been used. How much 
would the landlord lose? 

th 

A boy said, “Write any number of more 
than one figure and from it take the sum 
of its digits. Tell me all the figures of 
the remainder but one and I will tell you 
that one.” Whenever the sum of the fig- 
ures reported was 9 or any multiple of 9 
his answer was simply guess work, but the 
guess was limited to two figures, for in 
such a case he knew the missing figure 
was either 9 or 0. In every other case 
his answers were correct. Do you see 


how it is done? 
* 


TO FIND A NUMBER THOUGHT OF. 

First method: Let a person think of 
a number, say 6; let him multiply by 3, 
add 1, multiply by 3, then add the num- 
ber thought of; let him inform you what 
is the number produced (63) ; it will al- 
ways end with 3. Strike off the 3, and in- 
form him that he thought of 6. 

Second method: Let a person think 
of a number, say 6; let him double it, 
add 4, multiply by five, add 12, multiply 
by 19; let him inform you what is the 
number produced (920). You must then. 
in every case, subtract 320. the remainder 
is 600; strike off the ciphers, and an- 
nounce 6 as the number thought of. 


The Italian government is building a fence 
of poultry netting the whole length of the 
Italian-Swiss frontier, to stop the smuggling 
of goods tied to dogs and other animals. The 
fence is provided with bells which will ring 
and warn the guards if anyone tries to climb 
over, It is expected that the cost of the fence 
will soon be paid out of the increased duties 
collected. 
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If every pound of coal in the world, a 
treasure which will supply the wants of 
mankind for centuries to come, could be 
thrown all at once into the sun, it would 
not generate as much heat as the sun gives 
out in the tenth part of a second. 


Anagram. 
A — old woman with — intent 
Put on her — and out she went; 
“Oh,” she cried, “give me, I pray, 
Some bread that I may — to-day.” 


Fill the blanks in the above with words 
of four letters, using the same four let- 
ters in each ease. 


National Illiteracy. 

In Russia, Roumania and Servia, the 
true Slav countries of Europe, 80 per cent. 
of the population are unable to read and 
write. Other countries stand in the scale 
as follows: Spain, 65 per cent.; Italy, 
48; Austria, 39; Ireland, 21; France and 
Belgium, 14; United States, 12; Holland, 





10; England, 8; Scotland, 7; Germany, 1. 
In some parts of Germany (Bavaria, Ba- 
den, and Wurtemburg) also in Scanda- 
navia, practically all the people can read 
and write. 


“Smoking on the car!” exclaimed the dis- 
gusted woman, as Dennis Flaherty, with jis 
short-stemmed pipe, took the seat beside her. 

“Oi am!” rejoined Dennis, between long and 
determined puffs, “And av ye don’t loike ut, 
go wan up froont. These sates is resairved fer 
smokers.” 

“If you were my husband, I’d give you poi- 
son.” 

“Would ye, now?” (Puff, puff.) “Oi think, 
av ye wor me woife,’—(puff, puff)—“Oi'd 
take ut.”—Edward Nocton, in Lippincott’s. 


I cannot imagine how anybody who ever 
saw a sophomore could ever think of grad- 
uating one in that condition.—Pres. 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Tommy’s definition of a blotter: Some- 
thing to hunt while the ink gets dry. 


wa 

















A Cheerful Giver. 
Two little boys dropped in from play, 
At their grandmother’s house, one winter day, 
Smiled at the apples that grandmother brought 
them, 
And spoke their thanks, as their mother had 
taught them; 
But little Will glanced at his apple, dear lad, 
And saw it was finer than that Dan had, 
So quick as a wink, he turned to his brother, 
With, “Take this one, Danny, and I'll take the 
other.” 
“All right,” said Dan, and away the boys went, 
Each one with his treasure well content, 
While with never a thought of regret or pride, 
Unconscious quite and satisfied, 
Will buried his teeth in the coarser skin, 
Happy and warm his soul within, 
Enjoying Dan’s apple, the kind little elf! 
Because Dan had it and not himself. 
—The Outlook. 
[There seems to be something wrong about 
the above. The “after-you-Gaston” brand of 
politeness is a trifle over-done in the case of 
Will—or did his quick eye discover a worm- 
hole? And what motive led Dan to ratify the 
swap so promptly? Were the boys twins, and 


if not which was the larger? There is here a 
fine opportunity for the child-study people to ex- 
periment, first with actual fruit and boys, then 
with classes of boys of various ages as literary 
critics of the verses.] 


ie ‘Readings and ‘TRecitations. 
J GC” | 





Used to Kill Birds. 

[When Mr. Longfellow was a little boy he 
asked his mother to let him go hunting. She 
did so and he killed a little bird. He saw it 
die and felt sorry that he killed it. Then he 
went home and told his mother that he would 
never kill birds again.] 


I used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Bluebirds and robins and wrens, 
I hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens. 
I never thought it was sinful— 
I did it only for fun— 
And I had rare sport in the forest 
With the poor little birds and my gun. 


But one beautiful day in the spring-time 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 

Merrily swinging and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be. 

And raising my gun in a twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true, 

For a moment the little thing fluttered. 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 

Right close to its nest full of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground! 

Poor birdies! For food they were calling: 
But now they could never be fed, 
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For the kind mother-bird who had loved them 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
That could never more feed its dear young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing. 
And I made a firm vow in that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was stirred 
That never again in my life-time 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird! 
—Boyce’s Monthly. 


Feigned Courage. 
Horatio, of ideal courage vain, 
Was tlourishing in air his father’s cane, 
And, as the fumes of valor swelled his pate, 
Now thought himself this hero and then that; 
“And now,” he cried, “I will Achilles be; 
My sword I brandish; see, the Trojans flee. 
Now I'll be Hector, when his angry blade 
A lane through heaps of slaughtered Grecians 
made! 
And now, by deeds still braver, I’ll evince 
I am no less than Edward, the Black Prince. 
Give way, ye coward French—!” As thus he 
spoke, 
And aimed in fancy a sufficient stroke 
To fix the fate of Cressy or Poitiers 
(The nurse relates the hero’s fate with tears), 
He struck his milkwhite hand against a nail, 
Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail, 
Ah! where is now that boasted valor flown, 
That in the tented field so late was shown? 
Achilles weeps, great Hector hangs his head, 
And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed. 
—Mary Lamb. 


Good Bye. 


Good bye, proud world, I’m going home; 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine. 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam, 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 


Good bye to Flattery’s fawning face: 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good bye, proud world! I’m going home. 


I’m going to my own hearth-stone, 
Bosomed in you green hills alone,— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay. 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 
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For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet! 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


A Matter of Language. 


A work on English grammar lay useless in a 
niche, 

A little book on diction was sleeping at the 
switch ; 

The pupils of Milwaukee in their talk showed 
many a flaw— 

They said “for to” and “it was her,” “it don’t” 
and “I have saw.” 

Herr Siefert had declared “No English monkey 
vork in mine, 

For I was born in Bingen—dot Bingen on der 
Rhine. 


“Vat is der use,” Herr Siefert asked, “of mak- 
ing mit der face 

Such foolishness like parsing und declining 
efery case? 

I nefer yet declined a case—one week mine 
Uncle Fritz 

Sent me four cases from his dear embloyer, 
Herr von Schlitz; 

Vy dally mit der tense und mood? 
brefer a stein, 

For I was born in Bingen—dot Bingen on der 


I shoult 


Rhine, 

“Let’s gif more time alretty yet, to hymns like 
*Faderland,’ 

Und not waste all our brecious time to try und 
understand 

About der bredicate und verbs und adjectives 
und such— 

I’ll explanation vy it is no good—it iss not 
Dutch. 

I don’t believe in English, aber I tink Cher- 
man’s fine, 


For I was born in Bingen—dot Bingen on der 
Rhine.” —Chippewa Herald. 








Correspondence 





To the Editor: 

Will you kindly solve the following problem 
in the Correspondence Department of your 
paper? “What will it cost to build a wall 42 
feet long, 15 feet high, and 16 inches thick, of 
common bricks at $11.50 per M, laid in the 
wall, if an allowance is made for a gate 10 feet 
by 10 feet, and the scaffold costs $9.45?” 

The above problem does not appear difficult, 
yet I have not been able to secure the answer 
as given in the text-book. Will you kindly 
give me your solution of the problem that I 
may see where my trouble lies? 

—Ella Felsch. 


“Ordinary brick” is somewhat indefi- 
nite. The usual dimensions of a brick 
are 8x4x2 inches. A practical mason’s 
rule is to estimate five courses of such 
brick as equal to a foot in hight. The 


rule would seem to allow two-fifths of an 
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inch as the thickness of the morter seam. 
It is seldom so thick as this; but the rule 
computes all the morter in the vertical 
measurement, taking no account of that 
which is included in horizontal measure- 
ments ; besides, the bricks usually over-run 
two inches in thickness. 

Another practical rule for very thick 
walls is to estimate 22 bricks to the cubic 
foot. 

Using the first rule above, it is evident 
that for every square foot of face in the 
wall 30 bricks will be required. (The 
conditions of the problem preclude any 
allowance for morter seams in the thick- 
ness of the wall.) 

There are 4215—100=530 square 
feet of wall face. 30*350=15900= 
the number of brick required. $11.50 
15.9+-$9.45=$192.30. 

3y the second rule: 530+11% X22 
=15547=the number of bricks required. 
$11.50 15.547+9.45=$188.24. 

Some other rule may be given in the 
text in which the problem occurs. If so, 
follow it, and you will probably get “the 
answer set down in the book.” 





By what experiment has the rotation of the 

earth been proved? 
—A. J. Collins, Doylestown, Ohio. 

Youcault’s experiment of the swinging 
pendulum. For full description and ex- 
planation, see any elementary treatise on 
astrenomy. ‘The experiment can be made 
in any high dome, and is to be exhibited 
next year at Springfield, Illinois, in con- 
nection with the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Che dulletin. 


Both houses of the Wyoming legislature 
adopted a joint resolution on the 19th strongly 
indorsing woman suffrage. The resolution de- 
clares that woman suffrage has been in vogue 
in Wyoming since territorial days in 1869 and 
has raised the standard of candidates, made 
elections more orderly, improved the character 
of the legislature and developed womanhood 
to a broader usefulness. 











Teachers who are interested in nature study 
especially in the study of wild animals, should 
read “Real and Sham Natural History,” by 
John Burroughs in the March Atlantic. The 
fake stories about animals with which Thomp- 
son Seton and his apostle and imitator, the 
Reverend Long, have hoodwinked American 
readers in recent years are treated with a 
pungent sarcasm that is very enjoyable. 
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Put these two books into your school library: 
Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of Satur- 
days. 65 cents each. . 


Hon. Henry Sabin goes to Beardstown, IIL, 
March 20, to lecture before a body of teachers 
both afternoon and evening. The latter part of 
the month he is to be at Indgpendence, and 
early in April he gives a lecture before the 
Southern Wisconsin Association at Madison. 
He always has a message of the best sort for 
his audience and Iowa is honored in his recog- 
nition. 





The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the pop- 
larity of this already popular book. The price 
remains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dol- 
lar a dozen. For special rates for first intro- 
duction write to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 





Washington, Louisa, and Keokuk counties, 
Towa, are preparing for a_ spelling contest. 
A list of a thousand words has been sent to 
the schools of these counties and there is to 
be a county contest on these words. The win- 
ners of the county contest will meet in Wash- 
ington July 3d, to try for the prize of twenty 
dellars to go to the winning county, and five 
dollars to go to the individual that wins in 
this final contest. 





The following is a summary of an item 
of legislation just enacted in North Dakota. 
It is not surprising that that vigorous young 
state, settled as it was so largely by people 
from Illinois and Towa, should appreciate the 
importance of the county superintendent and 
the value of his work: 

Making a raise of $100 in the sliding scale 
of county superintendents’ salaries up to 
$1,000, and adding $10 for each school up to 
$1,500, no school to be counted that has not 
been open four months in the year. The salary 
is limited to $1,500 in counties not having over 
130 scheols. In counties having an excess of 
130 schocls the county superintendent is al- 
lowed $5 for each additional school, with a final 
limit of $2,000. The mileage of the county su- 
perintendents is increased to ten cents a mile 
and there is to be no reduction in salary, result- 
ing from the consolidation of schools. 





In discussing the question of the admission 
of New Mexico, A. E. Winship, in the Na- 
tional Magazine for March says: 

Here is a territory in which scarcely any Eng- 
lish was spoken over nine-tenths of its area 
eleven years ago; in which there had not been a 
public school in the 350 years of its history; in 
which therehad not been an institution of learn- 
ing of any prominence, and, suddenly, in a de- 
cade, it has been transformed as by magic and 
the people pay the bills, an average tax for the 
schools of $5.00 ($4.94) for every man, woman 
and child in the territory, with the average sal- 
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ary of $54.30 for the teachers. The spirit behind 
it all is. more remarkable than the accom- 
plishment. 

I doubt if in the world’s history there has 
been more done for educational advancement 
in eleven years by any people than has been 
done by the residents of New Mexico since 1890. 





Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 





State Superintendent Barrett, of Iowa, bas 
issued two timely pamphlets as advance pages 
of his forthcoming biennial report. These 
bear directly upon the questions of manual 
training and consolidation of schools and the 
transportation of pupils. They are worthy of 
careful reading, 





Gillan’s Lessons in Mathematical Geography 
exactly meet the requirements in the uniform 
course of study officially approved in several 
states. In the new Manual for Wisconsin 
schools it is practically made a part of the 
course of study. It seems to have covered the 
ground so completely that a reference to the 
little book itself stands in lieu of any outline 
of the subject. See page 80, Eleventh Edition, 
Manual of Course of Study for Common Schools 
of Wisconsin, 1902. Price 10 cents, or one 
dollar a dozen. 





Have you read “Elling,” by Alexander Corst- 
vet? It is published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., 
Milwaukee, price $1.00. The following is what 
Professor James of Harvard University says 
of the Book: 

“Elling” seems to me a work of rare dis- 
tinction, with an indescribable flavor of good- 
ness all its own. To many readers it will 
probably say little, but those to whom its 
quality speaks will read it again and again, 
for it is a bit of genuinely spiritual literature, 
a sort of pilgrim’s progress transported out of 
theology into social life. Wise, patient, hu- 
morously sceptical of the world’s values, but 
never of the lasting values, shunning loud 
effects of style, humane, a sort of twilight 
book,—it is evidently distilled from the modest 
personal experience of its author, and tells 
veraciously life’s lessons as they came to him. 
A most unique and original book, in my esti- 
mation, 

WILLIAM JAMES. 

Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 13, 1903. 





School Games. 

The Educational Games, published by the 
Cincinnati Game Company, are proving valu- 
able to teachers because of the interest they 
awaken in the pupils in the various lines of 
study they cover, and because of the large 
amount of mental drill they give in a short 
space of time. 

The following is only one of many favorable 
comments: 

“A valuable adjunct to class work, utilizing 
the play impulse to secure drills, which other- 
wise become exceedingly irksome.”—W. A. Mil- 
lis, Supt. of Schools, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















St. Louis Notes. 


There are 89 teachers employed in the even- 
2,897 boys and 797 girls, total 3,694. Young 
men and boys at work and engaged in business 
are the ones to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity for an education. The work is well 
done in these schools. 

* 


‘ 

The supply of normal graduates for appren- 
tices is exhausted. To supply this emergency 
a limited number of high school graduates 
will be admitted. They must bring a_ phy- 
sician’s certificate of good health, must work a 
year in the schools and do a certain amount 
of pedagogical study when they may be ad- 
mitted as teachers. 


The petition that the Bible be used in the 
scheols was referred to a committee which 
requested further time for consideration. 


* 


The board of education allowed $500 for a 
medical inspector during the present year, 
who is to act under the direction of the super- 


intendent. 
* 


The colored schools employ 109 teachers, 10 
principals, and 26 kindergarten teachers, mak- 
ing 145 persons engaged in this instruction. 
These schools are under the same administra- 
tion as the white schools, same organization 
and same course of study. They have a well 
equipped high school, of 13 teachers, with 
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domestic 
The work they do is of a high order. 


laboratory, science and manual 
training. 
order. 

* 

One year ago occurred the death of Charles 
L. Howard, the man who made the Columbia 
school famous. As a progressive school man 
he had no superiors in his line. As a mark of 
respect to his memory, one of the new schools 
is named after him. 

* 

The schools of St. Charles, a suburb of St. 
Louis, have made commendable progress dur- 
ing the last few years. A high school has 
been provided, and a new and commodious 
building erected. This is a city of steady 
habits, so changes came slowly; but when they 
came they were of the right kind. Few cities 
pay their teachers better salaries, or give them 
better assurance of permanence for satisfac- 
tory work. Prof. Joseph Herring, the super- 
intendent, has earned the praise and support 
of the patrons and the board of education. 

* 

The schools of St. Louis do not kick the 
teachers and principals out of their positions 
as soon as their locks turn gray. There are 
many that show these honorable marks of 
maturity, who have rendered long and dis- 
tinguished service. No one in this respect sur- 
passes Edward M. Avery, principal of the Car- 
roll school. He is an octogenarian, with the 
freshness and vivacity of youth well pre- 
served. 





The Catholic Citizen calls Orville Brewer, 
of the Co-operative Teachers’ Agency “a bigot.” 
An aged, black ram called Uncle Rastus “a 
woolly, hard-headed old nigger.” 


It sometimes happens that in renewing sub- 
scriptions, the subscriber’s name appears twice 
on our list. Two copies of the paper are thus 
sent when only one is subscribed for. When the 
day of settlement comes, trouble begins. If you 
are getting two copies of this paper and have 
subscribed for but one, please give us early no- 
tice of the error. 





Educational Press Association of America. 
President—C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Pres.—C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Il. 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Colum- 

bus, O.; D. M. Geeting, Indianapolis. 


American Education, Albany, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education, Milwaukee. 
American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
Am, School Board Journal, Milwaukee. 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 

Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Florida School Exponent, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review, Natchitoches, La. 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 
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DISTINCTIVE AND 
UNEQUALLED 








Stepping Stones to Literature 


By Saran LOuIse ARNOLD, formerly Super- 
visor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and CHARLES 
B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A series of eight Readers, representative of the 
best in literature, illustrated from masterpieces 
in art, perfect in pedagogical plan and execution. 
They interest the children; they stimulate and 
create literary and artistic taste; they are un- 
equalled in attractiveness of illustration. 


Typical of the success of the Series is its 
record of adoption and use in such cities as: 


Boston Brooklyn 
Baltimore Chattanooga 
Mobile Atlanta 

New York Cleveland 
Newark Basten 
Philadelphia 

Chicago Washington 
Roanoke and the 

St. Louis State of Utah 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 











Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, O. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa, 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary School, New York, N. Y. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

School and Home Education, Bloomington, III. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School Education, stinneapolis, Minn. 
School News, Taylorville, Il. 

Southern Schools, Lexington, Ky. 

Teachers’ Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Texas School Journal, Austin, Tex. 
Virginia School Journal, Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wis. Journal of Education, Madison, Wis. 


Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geog- 
raphy grows in popularity with teachers of 
this branch. It is rich in suggestion of meth- 
od and devices, and furnishes a great abun- 
dance of interesting and valuable supplemen- 
tary matter with which to enrich and enliven 
the text-book lessons. A new edition has been 
issued, which brings the references to popu- 
lation up to the latest census. Price 40 cents. 





In Chicago this year every teacher gets from 
$50 to $100 more than last year. This is a 
direct result of the successful fight made by 
the Teachers’ Federation of that city. 
conditions in Milwaukee are very different. In 
that city the people are trained to reverence 
and obey their “rulers” and to kiss the rod 
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that smites them. ‘The alleged school board of 
Milwaukee (which is virtually nothing but an 
appointive committee whose chief end is to do 
the will of the machine that creates it) voted 
a slight increase of wages to the teachers. But 
when its creator, the mayor, crooked his finger 
the board of so-called school directors bowed 
the knee like humble penitents and uttering 
not a word of protest to his veto, stultified 
themselves by rescinding their former action 
by a unanimous vote. This board represents 
the’system which only two years ago many Mil- 
waukee teachers and principals, in obedienee 
to a ukase “from above” worked hard to per- 
petuate, even using the school children and the 
machinery of the school itself as tools for this 
purpose. 


A Spelling Device. 

One day each week allow each pupil to give 
out one word for the class to spell, the whole 
class to write the word. The pupil is to be 
held responsible for giving a word that they 
have had in connection with their spelling, 
geography, or language work; and the pupil 
who selects the word on which there are the 
most failures makes the greatest success. 

How to work this out practically in detail is 
fully set forth in Language Lessons, by S. Y. 
Gillan. The little book is one of our series of 
teachers’ aids, and contains scores of valuable 
suggestions for schoolroom work in this branch, 
all of them practical and usable. Price, 30 
cents. 





Newspaper cartoons have become a most pop- 
ular feature of up-to-date metropolitan news- 
papers. The unique and “eatchy”’ drawing by 
John T. McCutcheon appearing on the front 
page of The Chicago Record-Herald is one of 
the many special features of that great paper. 
McCutcheon came to Chicago in 1889. His 
illustrations of the world’s fair scenes 
were of a particularly high class. He was later 
associated with George Ade, illustrating Ade’s 
sketches, “Stories of the Streets and of the 
Town,” and during the presidential campaign 
of 1896, his political cartoons attracted such 
widespread attention, that McCutcheon was 
generally acknowledged a leader in his profes- 
sion. During the Spanish-American war he 
was with Admiral Dewey at the time of the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, and was the first to give the world a 
complete account of that great fight. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 

Supervision and superintendence are con- 
stantly attracting attention, more and more, 
everywhere, This well known Summer School 
has instituted a new and important course 
called “Supervision and School Management.” 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, 
Prof. H. H. Horne of Dartmouth College, Dr. 
William N, Hailmann, late of Dayton, Ohio, 


with half a dozen practical city superinten- 
dents, will give sixty lectures, three a day for 
four weeks. Principal Mead, of Syracuse, N. 
Y.. calls it “a rare opportunity.” He says of 
this course last year: “Fundamental philo- 
sophie principles were most ably presented, 
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and practical phases of the work of supervision 
were brought out in the round-table discus- 
sions.” 

Miss Sweeney, supervisor, Providence, R. I., 
calls it “‘a very inspiring course in school su- 
pervision.” She says: “Supervising princi- 
pals, critic teachers, as well as supervisors 
and superintendents will find this course of 
great practical benefit.” 

A large circular, giving full information and 
directions, will be sent free. Apply to Presi- 
dent, W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Massachu- 
setts. 

If you have not been using monthly report 
cards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on cardboard 
of first quality which will stand the wear to 
which report cards are necessarily subjected. 

We can furnish good, strong envelopes of a 
size to fit the card, at half a cent each or 40 
cents a hundred. 





Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History, by 
A, M. Wolfson, De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York, American Book company, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, is the first to appear of a 
four volume series, prepared on the plan rec- 
ommended by the Committee of Seven, under 
the general editorship of Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard. It is a concise book, 
with a definite purpose, including only the es- 
sentials, presented in a way both comprehensi- 











A WORD ABOUT READERS 








Birp’s-EYE_ View of the material in the 
A “Lights to Literature Readers by Grades 
reveals several things. 
First :—That the selections are from the 
best English and American Literature. 
Second :—That many of these selections are 
modern and new to school readers, which 
gives them a freshness that Sea the 
interest of both teachers and pupils. 


Third:— That the readers are carefully 
graded and that the literary development of 
the child is closely followed. 

Fourth :—That Book Seven and Book Eight 
are made up of complete British and Amer- 
ican masterpieces carefully edited, with 
portraits and biographical sketches. The 

“Lights to Literature Readers” are the only 
readers which contain these features. They 
not only light the way to literature, they lead 
the child to an appreciation of literary wholes 
and into the very field of our best English 
writing. 

This bird’s-eye view cannotshow that every 
selection appears in the exact words of the 
authors. There is no adapting or working 
over of masterpieces. These are the only 
readers that do not adapt and dilute standard 
literary selections. 

If you wish a nearer view of the “Lights to 
Literature Readers,” kindly allow us to give 
you an opportunity to examine them. 








RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
New York 


Chicago London 












































ble and interesting to boys and girls. It con- 
tains work for one school year, each chapter 
being intended for a week’s study. The book 
deals only with influential men and important 
places, The numerous maps indicate physical 
and political conditions, and show only the 
places mentioned in the text. At the end of 
each chapter are lists of topics for further 
study and research, bibliographies of parallel 
reading, and references to both ancient and 
modern authorities. The illustrationss, while 
adding to the attractiveness of the book, have 
been chosen primarily with the purpose of ac- 
curately explaining the text. 


Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplemen- 
tary first reader, is made up of the words 
found in first readers in common use, but the 
words are woven into ne wstories, thus secur- 
ing the necessary repetition for eye-training 
while holding the child’s interest. This book 
has proved highly satisfactory in the schools 
of Milwaukee. Correspondence with princi- 
pals and others looking for fresh, up-to-date 
supplementary reading for first grades is solic- 
ited. ‘The price of the book, 15 cents, or $12.50 
a hundred copies, puts it easily within the 
reach of all schools. Address S. Y. Gillan & 
Co., Milwaukee. 


School Music Monthly 


The only educational music journal for public 
schools in America. For the Grade Teacher and 
Supervisor. For 10 cents in stamps we will send a 
sample copy and a collection of 23 special songs for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. Address 

SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY, 
P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. Keokuk, Iowa. 








CLARK TEACH 
B.F. CLARK 


378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 
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Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 


- judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 


list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 

Tennyson’s “The Princess,” edited by E. E. 
Hale, Jr. Paper, 112 pp. 123 cents. University 
Pub. Co. 

Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Riverside Literature Series No. 153. Paper, 
100 pp. 15 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

En Son Nom, par Edward E. Hale. Paper, 
300 pp. 60 cents. Wm. R. Jenkins, New York. 

Real Things in Nature, by Edward 8. Holden, 
443 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

Reading of Complete English Classics, by 
Charles McMurry. 254 pp. 75 cents. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The Method of the Recitation, by Chas. A. 
and F, M. McMurry. 359 pp. 90 cents. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Hand-I.oom Weaving, by Mattie P. Todd. 
160 pp. 90 cents. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Language Lessons, 160 pp., 35 cents, and 
School Grammar, 216 pp., 50 cents, by W. M. 
Raskerville and J. W. Sewell. American Book 
Company. 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


A book about it. Send50cents in coin or stamps 

to W. J. Black, Gen, Pass. 
Agent, A. T. & S. F. R’y, 1312 Great Northern Build- 
ing, Chicago, for copy of notable new book entitled 
“Grand Canyon of Arizona,” graphically describing 
world’s greatest scenic wonder. 

Contains special articles by Hamlin Garland, Chas. 
Dudley Warner, Joaquin Miller, John L. Stoddard, 
Major J. W. Powell. and other noted writers; 124 
pages with map and cover in colors, and many 
beautiful half-tone illustrations. Worthy a place in 
any library. 

This titan of chasms may easily be visited any day 
in the year in connection with California trip over 
the Santa Fe. 


On the Santa Fe 











di i vith T Ww nN T , dh 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ox.ceotcSeat racitities for placing teachers in good positions in Wis 
consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, S. ¥Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, Iowa, or Park 


River, North Dakota. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


San Francisco, Cal.; New York, N 


203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IlL 414 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis; Boston, Mass.; Washington, D C.; Spokane, Wash-, 
. ¥.; Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 





Pacific Teachers’ Agency 


Needs competent teachers for 
all classes of vacancies for next 


September, in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. 
For registration blank and information address 


B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, Seattle, Wash. 





Gillan’s Mathematical Geography vy s.v. autan. 


The work in Mathematical Geography in Wisconsin, Illinois and many of the Schools of lowa, Missouri and 


other states, follows the plan of this book, and teachers will 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 


300 copies for the use of his eighth grade pupils. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 








find it very helpful. One city superintendent ordered 
$1.00 A DOZEN. 


141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Children’s First Story Book, by May IL. 
Wood. 80 pp. 25 cents. American Book Com- 
























pany. PTT NT NT TAA)” 
Commercial German, by Arnold Kutner. 404 I~ THVY9.0:0-0:0-0 f ) ’ 
pp. $1.00. American Book Company. | BULLETIN 2 ; 
Galdo’s Marianela, edited by Edward Gray. 2s MONON TRAINS 


264 pp. 90 cents. American Book Company. , 
Stories of Old France, by Leila W. Pitman. S bap Mirae 
212 pp. GO cents. American Book Company. od £ 
Advanced Algebra, by Wm. J. Milne. Half |e sees LALO OETA WWOWWWNKR 


leather, 608 pp., $1.50. American Book Com- 2S 
ta MONON ROUTE 

: 
2) C.H.e€ D. Rw © 





If alive, read at once—Illustrated Booklet 
about Knickerbocker Tunnel—Others readit, 
you should read it. Kyick*RBOCKER TUNNEL. 
Rooms 32-33 Davidson Bldg.,Washington, D C. 


Ane Golege som 

American Teachers Bureau 
Teachers Warled $1. Louis, Wo. _ 27th Yea 
Books by 4 Trains daily | 
WM. HAWLEY SMITH| }(isiiieweaenog 


Evolution of Dodd, 25 Cts, all \CAGS 


Walks and Talks, 30 Cts. 





THE DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
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L. E, SESSIONS, Gen’I Agt. FRANK J, REED, G, P. A. 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill, 
Address 


S. Y. Gillan @ Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Twenty Minutes with the Game of Fractions 


Is worth more to this room than an hour of usual routinework. The principal says: ‘‘It is a beautiful 
sight to see these pupils engaged in group play—every mind is alert, every faculty absorbed; the interest 
is intense, the order perfect, the results inestimable.’’ This is the verdict of other teachers who have tested 
the arithmetic games. Write for information concerning them. Sold by dealers, or sample of 
“Addition and Subtraction,’’ ‘‘Multiplication and Division,” or ‘‘Fractions’’ Game, sent for 25c. 
Dept. N. The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Above is from a photo of a sixtn-year room, First Intermediate School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Forty-four children are playing 
in groups of 4, using 11 sets of the game. 











